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MONDAY, MARCH 2, 1953 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForreIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:40 a. m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Alexander Wiley (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Wiley (chairman), Smith of New Jersey, Hicken- 
looper, Taft, Tobey, Ferguson, Knowland, George, Green, Sparkman, 
Gillette, Humphrey, and Mansfield. 

The Cratrman. The committee will come to order, please. 

As you know, we have a session of the Senate at 12 o’clock, and 
there will be many questions that will be propounded here today, re- 
lating not only to the qualifications of Mr. Bohlen for the ambassador- 
ship to Russia but also to the history of the Yalta Agreement, and so 
forth, with which he has a personal acquaintanceship. 

I want to say, Mr. Bohlen, that we are glad to see you here. Many 
of us have known you for a long time. Will you please state your 
background and experience for the record; and will you list your 
previous experience in the Soviet Union? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. BCHLEN 
Mr. Bonten. Yes, sir. 
RESIDENCE IN U. 8. 8. R. 


I was appointed, after examination, into the Foreign Service in the 
spring of 1929. I served as vice consul in Prague from the fall of 
1929 until the summer of 1931. I was then assigned to Paris as a 
Russian-language student, and was there from 1931 until the be- 
ginning of 1934, when I went to Moscow as a member of Ambassador 
Bullitt’s staff, when we established diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

I was in the Soviet Union in 1934 and about half of 1935. I was 
then back in the State Department working, first of all, in the Under 
Secretary’s office, and then in the Division of Eastern European 
Affairs until the end of 1937, when I was assigned to the Embassy in 
Moscow. 

I was in Moscow in 1938, 1939, and 1940. In the winter of 1941, 
I was assigned to the Embassy in Japan, and was there until Pearl 
Harbor, and then interned there for 6 months. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT ASSIGNMENTS 


I came back to Washington in 1942 and went to work in the Divi- 
sion of Eastern European Affairs in the Department of State. I was 
assigned to the Department of State from 1942—— 
Senator Smirn. Is that Eastern European or Far Eastern ? 
Mr. Bouten. Eastern European. 
Senator Smirnu. Yes, 
Mr. Bonten. I was assigned to the Department of State from : 
1942 to 1949. 
During that period, however, I attended the wartime conferences 
in which the Soviet representatives were present, and I hi id a short 
temporary assignment 1n the Embassy in Moscow in the fall of 1943. é 
I was appointed counselor to the Department of State in 1947, and 
served in that post from the summer of 1947 until the summer of 1949, 
when I was assigned as Minister to Paris. I was there in Paris about 
a year and a half, and then I was brought back to the Department in 
the summer of 1951 as counselor, which office I still oceupy. 


DIPLOMATIC CONFERENCES WITH SOVIET REPRESENTATIVES 


All in all T have spent a rough estimate of close onto 5 years in the 
Soviet Union, and have been at the conferences with the Soviet repre- 
sentatives, beginning with the first Moscow conference in the fall of 
1943, Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, and all of the meetings of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in 1946, 1947, and then again in 1949 in Paris, 

I was also at the conference which tried to work out an agenda for 
a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in the spring of 1951 
in Paris 


RESPONSIBILITIES AT YALTA CONFERENCE 


The Crarrman. What was your position at Yalta? 

Mr. Bouten. I was primarily an interpreter, but at the time of 
Yalta, I was an assistant to the Secretary of State and one of my 
duties was to serve as liaison officer with the White House. 

I was appointed to that position in December 1944 by Mr. panies 
when he became Secretary of State. At Yalta T ser ved pr im: irily n 
the capacity of an interpreter for President Roosevelt but was ies 
in adviser to the delegation. 

The CuarrMan,. Interpreter ? 

Mr. Bonen. Interpreter for President Roosevelt. 

The CnHarrMan. You speak Russian, then ? 

Mr. Bonten. Yes; I do. 

The Cuarman. What other foreign language? 

Mr. Bouten. French. 

The Cuarman. Do you understand German? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir: Ido not. I have a smattering of German for 
travel purposes, but I do not read or speak German. 


YALTA AGREEMENT AND CAIRO DECLARATION 


The Cuarrman. Do you feel that the Yalta agreeme nt was, as some 
people have conte nded. a direct violation of the Cairo declaration of 
December 1943 ? 
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Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that he acted simply 
as interpreter, and it does not make any difference what his views are 
or were—certainly not what they were. 

Mr. Bonen. Senator, might I say this, that I was also an assistant 
to the Secretary of State at Yalta and I had a certain advisory capac- 
ity, but almost exclusively in regard to European matters. My whole 
experience, except for the short tour of duty in Japan, has been in 
the European area of our foreign relations. 


YALTA AGREEMENT ON FAR EAST 


To respond to your question, sir. I would like to identify the pat- 
ticular agreement. There were several agreements reached at Yalta, 
but from the question I would imagine that you are referring to the 
one about the Far East: is that correct, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Bouten. My knowledge of that I will give to the committee 
as it occurred. I had no knowledge of any prior discussions with the 
Russians concerning the conditions for the Soviet entry into the war 
in the Far East. ; 

I first heard of any such discussions. when I was interpreting for 
President Roosevelt at a meeting—I think it was February 8—between 
President Roosevelt and Stalin, during the course of which there was 
reference made to some prior discussion. 


HARRIMAN-STALIN CONVERSATION 


Mr. Averell Harriman, who was then our Ambassador, submitted 
quite a long statement on the subject of the Far Eastern agreement at 
Yalta, during the MacArthur hearines, in which he referred to a 
conversation he had had with Stalin in December 1944, at which 
Stalin had outlined his views on the subject. 

I did not know of that conversation, and I am quite confident from 
what I know that no one = the State Department did. In fact, that 
agreement was regarded by P a Roosevelt in negotiations as a 
military matter and, | think, n Secretary Stettinius’ book on the 
subject you will find a direct statosan to that effect 

The President told Mr. Stettinius this was not a matter of immedi- 
ate, direct concern to the Department of State, but was a matter 
relating primarily to the conduct of the war. 

Senator Frerauson. Are you talking about the one in December 1944? 

Mr. Bonten. No, sir; I am talking about— 

Mr. Ferauson. February 8? 

Mr. Bouten. I am talking about the agreement that was reached 
at Yalta concerning the Far East. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 


1943 CAIRO CONFERENCE 


The CuatrrMan. What date was the Cairo Conference ? 

Mr. Bonten. Cairo was in the fall of 1943, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Is it not a fact that at Cairo, Roosevelt and Church- 
ill promised Chiang Kai-shek that all of the territories in China would 
be returned to her, particularly Manchuria, yet 14 months later, they 
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turned around and proceeded to give to the Soviet Union, Mongolia 
and South Sakhalin? 

Mr. Borie. Senator, I was not present at the Cairo conference, so 
T have no first-hand knowledge. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Chairman, may I say that Sakhalin was 
taken from Japan and that so far as Mongolia was concerned, there 
were agreements going back to the early 1920’s by which it had a 
semiautonomous nature. 

Senator Sparkman. I am looking at the Cairo agreement; it does 
not mention Mongolia. It mentions Manchuria, Formosa, and the 
Pescadores. 

The Cuarrman. It relates to Port Arthur and two key Manchurian 
railroads, which opened the door to control of all Manchuria, plus the 
Kuriles. But I wanted to get this gentleman’s understanding based 
upon what we understand is about the only knowledge there is—he 
is about the only one who has any first-hand information of what went 
on. If we have misinformation, why, he ought to be able to correct 
that. 

ATTENDANCE AT YALTA CONFERENCE 

Senator Tonry. Was Alger Hiss present at Yalta / 

Mr. Bonien. Yes, he was. 

Senator Torry. John Winant? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; he was not there. 

The list of those who were present at Yalta has been published, 
Senator, and I think it was in the press release of the conference, and 
was introduced into the record during the MacArthur hearings in 
1951. 

Senator SparKMAN. A list of those who attended the Yalta Con- 
ference is found on page 13 of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee print entitled “World War II International Agreements and 
Understandings.” 

POLICY OF CONTAINMENT 


The Crairman. Mr. Bohlen, did you have a hand in formulating 
the so-called policy of containment? Please give the committee your 
opinion of the effectiveness and the limitation of that containment 
policy. 

Mr. Bowen. Senator, yes, since I have been in what is generally 
known as a policy advisor position—which I would say again was 
shortly after the war—I have had an advisory role in almost all of 
the policies that we have adopted in relation to the Soviet Union, the 
major problem that we ought to face. 

I would just like to say here that I know of no official statement 
by either President Truman or Secretary Acheson in which “contain- 
ment” was used to describe our policy. In fact, I think there is a 
speech by Mr. Acheson in which he says that this is the word cur- 
rently applied to our policies, and he thinks it is not a very good 
description thereof. ; 

ARTICLE BY “MR. x” 
The committee might possibly be interested in how the word came 


to have such current use. Mr. Kennan, my predecessor in the po- 
sition to which I have been nominated by the President, wrote an 
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article in the spring of 1947 which dealt with his view of the Soviet 
U nion, what animated it, what its motivations were. 

Essentially the article described the Soviet Union, and in it he ex- 
pressed the view that if this expansion of the Soviet Union, which 
they were clearly engaged in, was contained, he felt that certain 
things might, in the future, happen within the system, and I believe 
in the article he suggested that we should direct our efforts to prevent 
its further expansion. 

Senator SmirH. Mr. Bohlen, was that the so-called article by Mr. X 
that appeared in the Foreign Policy magazine ¢ 

Mr. Bonen. In Foreign Affairs; yes, it did. 

Senator Smiru. Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Bonten. The well-known columnist, Mr. Lippmann, wrote 14 
articles in relation to this thesis, in which he criticized it, not on the 
grounds that it was too negative, but that it was too far reaching and 
would involve us in commitments all over the world, which he thought 
might be excessive. But as a result of the publicity given to the 
world through these articles the word “containment” became cur- 
rently known. 

DANGER OF EXTENDED SOVIET POWER 


I myself have never felt that it was anything more than a partial 
description of our foreign policy as I have seen it since the end of 
the war. I think it is only strictly applicable in the military sense, 
meaning that we had not adopted a policy of armed aggression our- 
selves. At fhe time the article was written by Mr. Kennan, the prob- 
lem then was not something more positive than containment, but at- 
tempting to do what he could through this article to convince people 
of the necessity of not being indifferent to further extension of Soviet 
power; so at that time the alternative was, so to speak, noncontain- 
ment as against containment, not containment as against some more 
positive or dynamic action. 


POSITIVE U. 8. POLICIES 


I myself believe that what we have done in the past 8 years is far 
from negative. I am speaking primarily of Europe, which is my field, 
but I think it is difficult to present the Marshall plan, the North At- 
lantic Treaty, the Greek-Turkish thing, the Berlin blockade, as nega- 
tive, passive action. I think they have been extremely positive in their 
effect on the whole world situation. 


STATE DEPARTMENT AND YALTA CONFERENCE 


The Cuarrman. According to Ambassador Lane, the State Depart- 
ment was never kept advised in Washington of the progress of the con- 
ference at Yalta, and when numerous officials saw the Yalta agree- 
ments for the first time they were utterly surprised, as was Ambassa- 
dor Lane, and viewed them as a sell-out to Russia. 

You were at Yalta. Do you know anything about whether this 
statement was correct or not ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. As to the question of advising the Department of 
State, I think it is a true statement that the Department. itself, as an 
institution, was not kept currently advised. The Yalta Conference, if 
I remember, took place from February 4 to Febrtary 11, 1945, which is 
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a short period of time, and the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State were present. In the midst of a war, many matters 
were discussed which were highly military and of a highly secret 
character, so I do not believe that reports were sent back to ‘the De- 
partment of State, because the Secretary of State himself was present. 


U. S. AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA 


The Cuarrman. There are a lot of people in this country who feel 
it isa mistake to have any ambassador to Russia. What is your judg- 
ment as to what can be accomplished ; what do you intend to accom 
plish; in view of your background there, what do you think your 
position will be in Russia ? 

Mr. Bouten. As to the first question, Mr. Chairman, as to whether 
or not it is advisable to have an ambassador, that is clearly a matter 
of the very highest policy, which must be determined by the President 
and the Secretary of State, and such other officials of the American 
Government as would be directly involved; and the administration 
has decided that we wish to have an ambassador there. 

It is, therefore, a matter that has been decided. 

The Cuarrman. Let me put it another way: What can be accom- 
plished by our Ambassador there ¢ 

Mr. Boren. I think there are two things that could be accom 
plished, sir. One is that it is useful to have someone there from the 
point of view of analysis and report. 

Such reports could, of course, be immensely important tq the future 
of the world, the future of this country. 

The other purpose, I think, is that you might under certain cir- 
cumstances want to have a channel of communication to the top men 
who run the Soviet Government. And certain things might occur in 
the world where it would be of very vital importance to get some word 
to Stalin. 

I certainly have no illusions that the influence of an American 
ambassador in there is going to change anything very fundamentally. 

The Cuamman. Senator Smith? 


STETTINIUS AND YALTA CONFERENCE 


Senator Smirn. Mr. Bohlen, have you read Mr. Stettinius’ book 
on the Yalta Conference? I suppose you have? 

Mr. Bouten. I have, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Generally speaking, does that accord with your 
recollection of what h: appe ned ? 

Mr. Bonen. Yes, sir; it does. I think that is a scrupulously ac- 
curate account of what ‘actually transpired at Yalta. 

Senator Smrrx. Will you explain to us why Mr. ae was left 
out. of the conversations with regard to the Far East settlement? 
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Mr. Bounten. That I am unable to answer, sir, except to go back 
into something which, perhaps, is a key to the thing, the manner, 
in which, by and large, the war was conducted. 
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The State Department had no representatives who ever sat with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the President. In that sense, the 
war was run very much from the point of view of the military con- 
siderations. Until the latter part of 1944 we had no liaison officer 
even with the White House, and it was because of that lack that I was 
appointed to that job. Mr. Harry Hopkins came to realize that it 
was a very dangerous thing for our purposes to have the Department 
of State so completely out of the picture. I am unable to give you 
any information as to why that was the case, but it was certainly the 
case in 1942 and 1943. 

Senator SmirH. Would that apply to your previous statement, 
everything having to do with Chiang Kai-shek’s situation in the 
Far East was looked upon as military and not State Department 
and, therefore, Mr. Stettinius was left out, but you were included in 
both types of discussions because you were liaison with the Chief of 
Staff as well? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; I was not liaison with the Chiefs of Staff. 
T want to emphasize that the liaison work that I did with the White 
House really began at the end of 1944 and, in effect, terminated when 
Mr. Byrnes became Secretary of State in July 1945, because he did 
his own liaison direct with President Truman. I was merely say- 
ing that this particular agreement which involved the Soviet entry 
into the war was, I believe, based on military considerations, and 
was in the view of President Roosevelt, not a matter that the State 
Department was primarily concerned with, 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK AND CAIRO CONFERENCE 


Senator Smrrx. It was either in Mr. Stettinius’ book or elsewhere 
I read that in spite of the fact that at Cairo in November 1943 Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and Churchill were 
present and made that Cairo settlement—— 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. In spite of that fact, in dealing with the disposi- 
tion of Chinese property and Chinese issues at Yalta, Chiang Kai- 
shek definitely was not invited. I have heard that Mr. Stalin defi- 
nitely objected to his being there because he wanted to talk with 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill about this particular setup he was 
working for as the price of Russia entering the Japanese war. That 
probably is a true report. 

Mr. Bourn. I had never heard that Stalin had objected to an in- 
vitation to Chiang Kai-shek being present at Yalta. I had never heard 
that it had ever been considered because the Soviet Union and Japan 
were not at war, and that was the reason why, for example, the Soviet 
Union was not represented at Cairo. In other words, there were two 
wars going on; there was the war in Europe in which the Soviet Union 
vas a belligerent, and there was the war in the Pacific in which the 
Soviet Union was not involved. In fact, even diplomatic relations 
were maintained between the two countries, and I had heard—I can- 
not swear to this because I was not in on all these discussions—that if 
they were going to deal with the war in the Far East the Russians 
were not prepared to join in any such conference, that is, openly and 
officially, discussing a far-eastern war in which they were not involved. 
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YALTA AGREEMENT ON FAR EAST 


My only background knowledge in regard to this far-eastern matter 
was that once the United States made the decision that we were going 
to invade the Japanese mainland, a decision which I believe, was made 
at the second (Juebec Conference in the fall of 1944, certain things 
automatically followed in its wake. One of these was the importance 
of getting the Soviet Union into the Pacific war, not as is popularly 
supposed at any time, but in time to do some good, so to speak, in time 
{to save American lives. 

Now, clearly the agreement on the Far East was unnecessary. The 
estimates which were given to the President and to Mr. Churchill prior 
to Yalta proved to be erroneous. Whether the intelligence was faulty, 
in war you cannot take chances, and the estimate given to them offi- 
on and formally by their military staffs was that the war in the 

-acific would last 18 months after V-E Day. 

In those circumstances the whole question of Russia’s entry into it 
became a matter of considerable military importance, and the tragic 
thing about it was that it was unnecessary. ‘There was no invasion of 
Japan; Russia’s involvement was not in any sense necessary. 

Another feature which, I think, no one would undertake to defend 
politically, as it were, was the fact that it was done behind the backs of 
the Chinese. My understanding then was that the reason for that was 
grounds of military security. Ifthe Soviet Union was coming into the 
war 2 or 3 months after the end of V—E Day, obviously it would be of 
great advantage for Japan to know that well in advance of the events. 
She might have been disposed herself to make some military move 
involving Russia. Those were the reasons given, sir. 


YALTA MEETINGS 


Senator Smiru. Do I understand then at Yalta you really had two 
conferences running together but separate from each other; one in 
which the State Department participated, and the other dealing with 
purely military considerations in which only President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Churchill, and Mr. Stalin were present, with you as the interpreter ? 

Mr. Bouten. Mr. Harriman was also involved in this. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Harriman ? 


JULY 1951 HARRIMAN STATEMENT ON YALTA CONFERENCE 


Mr. Bounten. And I think Mr. Harriman’s statement, which was 
sent to the Joint Committees of the Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations in July 1951, gives a very full story from a source which was 
more familiar with the ‘whole matter than I was. My involvement in 
it concerned the two times in which the subject came up in a talk be- 
tween the President and Stalin, at which were present Mr. Harriman, 
Mr. Molotov, the Soviet interpreter, and myself—those were the two 
times. In between there, as Mr. Harriman indicates, he and Mr. 
Molotov worked on the texts of the final agreement. 
Senator Smiru. You mean the final far-eastern agreement ? 
Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir. 
Senator Smiru. Was it looked upon as purely military? 
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Mr. Bouten. This is where you get into some compiication, be- 
cause the considerations that led to it were military. Actually the 
terms of it were not handled by the military. I think General Mar- 
shall was right in his testimony when he said in one sense the actual 
Yalta agreement was not a military agreement except insofar as it 
dealt with the Soviet entry into the war. The disposition of Sakhalin 
and the Kurile Islands and the parts dealing with Port Arthur, 
Dairen, were not military in the sense that they were not handled by 
the military representatives at Yalta; they were handled directly by 
the President himself. 

PARTICIPANTS 


Senator Smiru. In order to clarify my own thinking, let me ask 
this: There was a time there when it was decided to take up with Mr. 
Stalin the conditions under which he would enter the Japanese war; 
afterward, did they go into a private discussion, with just President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, Mr. Stalin, and yourself ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. Mr. Churchill was not present at that meeting, sir. 

Senator Smiryu. He was not present at all during the Chinese dis- 
cussions ? 

Mr. Bouten. No, not until later on. 

Senator Smirn. Who was there besides President Roosevelt ? 

Mr. Bouten. Mr. Harriman. 

Senator SmirH. Mr. Harriman? 

Mr. Bonten. And myself 

Senator Smirn. And Mr. Stalin? 

Mr. Bouten (continuing). Stalin, Molotov, and the Soviet inter- 
preter. 

Senator Smiru. Did we take the initiative in asking Mr. Stalin on 
what terms he would come into the Japanese war, and that was pointed 
up ¢ 





HARRIMAN-STALIN CONVERSATION 


Mr. Bonten. There, sir, you have to go back to something that I 
personally have no knowledge of, and that is the conversation referred 
to by Mr. Harriman which he had with Stalin in December 1944. 

In his statement he mentioned that he discussed this matter with 
Stalin, and Stalin outlined what he had in mind in regard to the 
Far East. 

PRELIMINARIES TO YALTA 


Of course, back at the time before that, at the first Moscow con- 
ference, and at Teheran, there had been some indications from Stalin 
that they were prepared at the proper time, as he put it, to enter 
the war in the Pacific. 

Senator Smiru. I will yield because there are others. 

The CuarrMAN, Senator George? 


NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATION 


Senator GrorGe. I have just gotten in, Mr. Chairman. I wish to 
ask one question. Was Chiang or anyone representing the present 
Nationalist Government present during this conference ? 
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Mr. Bonten. No, sir; they were not. 

Senator Grorcr. No representatives whatever ? 

Mr. Bonten. There was no representative of China. Before you 
came in, I mentioned that point, that the Soviet Union and Japan 
were not at war and, therefore, the Soviet Union never attended any 
conferences with the Chinese dealing directly with the war in the 
Far East. 

Senator George. Yes. 

Mr. Bouten. And the Soviets did not attend Cairo; and the Chi- 
nese did not attend Yalta. 

Senator Grorce. I have no further questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Hickenlooper ? 


POLICY OF CONTAINMENT 


Senator Hickennoorer. Mr. Bohlen, I want to get back to the poli- 
cies under which we have been operating, for the moment, without 
discussing too much the fact of whether they were right and wrong. 
I refer chiefly to the matter of containment which was discussed 
awhile ago. 

It seems to me that there has been a definite containment policy, 
according to your own past utterances. I have a speech of last July, 
in which you started out and discussed the containment policy 

Mr. Bonten. I know, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoorer (continuing). Which is in effect. I am 
not taking too much issue with what you said because I think there 
was a containment policy in effect. 

Therefore, it is a question of where we go from here, outside of 
mere historical discussion. The attitude which we take toward Rus- 
sia will be very, very important. 


CONTAINMENT OR LIBERATION 


Have you read this new book by James Burnham which is just out ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; I have read some of his articles which have 
appeared in magazines. 

Senator Hicken oorer. I have just read his new book called Con- 
tainment or Liberation. 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, s 

Senator HickENLoorer. He puts up some most persuasive argu- 
ments; he certainly disagrees with Mr. Kennan. I don’t think he is 
personally antagonistic toward Mr. Kennan at all, but he disagrees 
with the containment philosophy. He has a most persuasive argu- 
ment. 

The burden of his whole book, as I get it, is that the policy of con- 
tainment is one of defeat, because it envisions nothing affirmative. 
It operates on the theory of a holding operation whereby every time 
the Soviet expands we say, “They have expanded; we will not do 
anything about that particularly; we will just hold them there.” 
They then expand some place else, and we say, “We will hold them 
there.” That is a policy which lends itself to a rather consistent 
expansion of the Soviet world dominion, despite the fact that we 
do not intend it that way. That is the practical result, nevertheless, 
and it will take something more than a simple standing fast at each 
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new bridgehead which the Soviet establishes to get at the Soviet 
philosophy within the areas where they are operating, which are not 
alone Russian. 

Mr. Bouren. Senator, this is a very complicated business we are 
on. I personally feel the issue is somewhat artificial, that is to say, 
containment versus liberation. 


NOMINEE AND CONTAINMENT 


In a speech that I made last July, I used the word “containment,’ 
perhaps, a little inaccurately in describing our policy, although I think 
in one part, if you look, you will see TI said ‘ ‘Containment is only a 


part of our policy.” I think you will find it on page 7, sir; I had 
occasion to look at that. 
Senator Hickentoorer. On page 5 you say: “I should like now to 


talk a little about the containment policy. 

Mr. Bonen. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. At one other place on that page, and I am 
reading from the mimeographed report—— 

Mr. Bourn. Yes, sir. 

Senator HicKENLoorEerR. You say, “In short, the containment policy 
was a reaction to Soviet action.” 

Senator Fercuson. Would you read that language again? 

Senator Hickentoorer. I am not taking too much issue with Mr. 
Bohlen here. 

Senator Ferevson. I want to get it. 

Senator HickeN Loorer. I merely want to establish the fact that I 
believe a containment policy has been recognized as a policy, and 
not 

Mr. Bouten. It is, and I think further on, sir, in the speech you 
will see that I say that containment is only part of the policy. It 
involved, I would say, primarily, as you might say, almost the physical 
or military aspect of our policy; that is to say, you have got to start 
by doing everything you can to prevent Soviet communism from ex- 
panding, and further, a better word, I think, would be the one that 
General Smith used when he said “determined opposition.” 

Senator Hickentoorer. On page 6 of this mimeographed release, 
vou say, “The containment policy—being a realistic policy—has had 
to concern itself more with Soviet action than with Soviet words.” 





TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


And further down the page you say, “The Truman doctrine of 
March 1947 was the first application of the containment policy in its 
more definitive terms.” At the bottom of page 6, you say, “Now, it 
has been said that the containment policy is a purely negative affair.” 

At the top of page 7 you say, “Containment is negative only in the 
sense that it does not envisage the use of armed force in aggressive 
action. 

I quote those only—— 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hicken oorer. In support of the idea that we have had 
a policy called a containment policy which has been a very important 
part of our operation. 


CONTAINMENT AND OTHER ELEMENTS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. Bonen. I think also you will see further on that I say con 
tainment is only an accurate description of a part of our policy. 
It has not been the totality of our policy. 

I think in the next paragraph, as you will see, I do definitely 
state that containment is only one element in it. It seems to me 
that it is an essential element because the opposite to it, say, would 
be noncontainment, that is to say, indifference to Soviet expansion 
in certain parts of the world. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. I think you would have an alternative 
there; perhaps, one would be indifference, and the other alternative 
to the containment policy would be aggressive action. 

Mr. Bonen. I certainly did not mean to imply in that speech 
that containment in itself was the totality of our policy. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. Bouten. Yes; this is what I want to say. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I agree you do not say it is an entire 
policy. 

DEFENSIVE SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Mr. Bonen. It is true in the sense that the treaties to which 
we are a party, such as the North Atlantic Treaty, are collective 
arrangements for self-defense. So it is true in the sense that almost 
every military security arrangement, which is defensive in nature, 
I suppose, could be called a containment. Its primary purpose is to 
prevent aggression, and if aggression does occur, to meet it. 

Senator HickrENLoorerR. Well, it could be containment on the same 
basis that when an assault occurs against our forces by the enemy, 
you first use containment by holding the assault before you counter- 
attack. I mean, containment is alw: ays a part of stopping the ad- 
vance of the other fellow. My query is, however, do we go further? 

Mr. Bouten. I would agree with you a hundred pe reent that con- 
tainment is an unfortunate word. 

Senator HicKENLOoopER. I realize that as Ambassador to Moscow 
you will follow the policies that you are directed to follow in the na- 
tional interest. 

Mr. Bonten. Without a question. 


NATIONALIST CHINA AND YALTA 


Senator Hicken.Looprr. You will not have a free hand to do as you 
personally feel should be done. Getting back to the Yalta and the 
Cairo agreements, it is understandable that under certain theories Mr. 
Stalin did not attend the Cairo Conference at Cairo because he was 
not at war with Japan, and at Cairo President Roosevelt and Chiang 
Kai-shek discussed Japanese affairs. They did not at Cairo discuss 
the disposition of any Russian property. But at Yalta, when Mr. 
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Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin talked, they did discuss 
the disposition of Chinese property—— 

Mr. Bouten. That is true. 

Senator HickeNLoorer (continuing). And General Chiang was 
not present. 

Mr. Bouten. That is true. 

Senator HtcKENLoorER. I mean in one case, one might excuse or one 
might see a reason for the absence of Stalin, because nothing affecting 
him particularly as to his property or claimed property was discussed. 
At Yalta however, they whacked up some property that China thought 
basically hers. 

Mr. Bonen. It is true that Chinese representatives were not 
present. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Yes. 


SOVIET PARTICIPATION IN WAR AGAINST JAPAN 


It a in my mind that evidence was disclosed that the Air Force 
and the Navy and a substantial number of important Army people 
advanced the idea at Yalta and before that Japan was practically on 
her knees at that time; that 75 or 80 percent of her shipping had been 
destroyed and it would not be actually necessary for a large-scale in- 
Vi asion of Japan and, therefore, not nec essary for Russia to come in. 
Do you have any knowledge of that ? 

Mr. Bonen. No, sir: I have no knowledge. But I believe that the 
decision reached by our military authorities was to invade the 4 
anese Islands: I think the date had even been tentatively fixed : 
November 1, 1945. The decision had been made at the second Qasiiic 
conference; that is all I know of it. 

Mr. Harriman, in his statement to the two committees in July of 
1951, quotes from a memorandum of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt prior to his departure for Yalta, emphasizing the im- 
portance they attached to Russia’s entry into the war. 


1945 SOVIET-CHINESE TREATY 


I think there was the belief that Russia’s entry into the war before 
we hit the islands would save hundreds of thousands of American 
casualties. Such was the opinion which, I think, was the reason and, 
1 think, the justification or excuse—it was the reason why it was con- 
sidered of such overriding importance to get the Soviet Union into the 
war. The disposition of Chinese territories, as you know, was subse- 
quently embodied in the Soviet-Chinese Treaty of August 1945, which 
was almost universally hailed in this country, as well as, I believe, in 
pager a, as a great event, because this treaty involved the recognition 
by the Soviet Union of the sovereignty of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government over Manchuria. 

Now, the fact that they did not abide by that treaty is another 
matter; but when it was concluded it was very widely acclaimed 
as a great omen for the future, and an intelligent and common-sense 
disposition of the problems between Russia and China. 

The first reaction from the Chinese was not one that they had been 
sold, as it were, down the river. Mr. T. V. Soong in his negotiations 
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in Moscow found the Yalta agreement of considerable use to him as a 
backstop. 
OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES OF YALTA AGREEMENT 


Phere are now, in retrospect, two valid criticisms of the agreement: 
First, it was unnecessary; the war did not take the course predicted ; 
and, secondly, it was done without the participation of the Chinese 
Government, which I think 





INTELLIGENCE ON ATOMIC BOMB 


Senator Hickenvoorer. To make historic facts current here, there 
was some evidence that Mr. Roosevelt was told before he went to 
Yalta—the words, I think, were 99 percent a certainty—-by a colonel 
from the Manhattan district who was sent especially to the Medi- 
terranean, and who got on a gunboat to tell Mr. Stettinius on the way 
to Yalta that the atomic bomb was a practical certainty, and that with 
it the Japanese could be brought completely to heel without the neces- 
sity of a large-scale invasion. But in those matters I assume you had 
no knowledge? 

Mr. Bonten. I had no knowledge at all of the atom bomb until 
the late Spring of 1945, just before the test was made, but I think in 
this connection, just from the point of view of the historical record, 
that on January 23, 1945, there was a memorandum for President 
Roosevelt from the Joint Chiefs of Staff which states that Russia’s 
entry at as early a date as possible consistent with her ability to engage 
n offensive operations was necessary to provide maximum assistance 
to our Pacific operation. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the date of that ? 

Mr. Bouten. January 23, 1945. It is quoted in Mr. Harriman’s 
statement to the committees. 


CHRONOLOGY OF ATOMIC EXPLOSION 


Senator Humpnrey. Senator Hickenlooper, what was the first ex 
plosion in the flats ? 

Senator HickenLoorrr. August 5 or 6, 1945. 

Senator SPARKMAN. No. August 6 was the date it was dropped. It 
was exploded out here in May. 

Senator Humpnrey. Alamagordo was in May 1945. And, 
colonel, in 1944, said it was a certainty / 

Senator HickenLoorer. Yes. 

Mr. Bouten. Senator, I think the date was July 16, 1945; it was 
at Potsdam that the notification came to President Truman of the 
success at Alamogordo. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. It was the middle of the year. 

Senator Humpnrey. Who was this colonel ? 

Senator HickrenLoorer. Colonel Considine. He met Mr. Stettinius 
on a cruiser just outside of Malta. Mr, Stettinius was on his way from 
Malta to the Yalta conference. That testimony is on the record. 


SPEECHES BY MR. BOHLEN 


Senator Green. Could you furnish the committee with a list of 
all your publications ? 
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Mr. Bouten. I could, sir. They have been exclusively confined to 
speeches. ' 

Senator Green. That would be desirable. 

Mr. Bonten. They are confined to speeches I have made at one 
time or another. 

Senator Green. Do you have it available? 

Mr. Bouten. I have not, but I shall see that it is given to the com- 
mittee, Senator. The speeches I have made are not numerous, but 
I shall be glad to get them. 

Senator Green. That is all. 

The CratmrMan. Senator Taft? 

Senator Tarr. No questions. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


List OF SPEECHES By CHARLES E. BOHLEN 


January 5, 1948: At the centennial celebration of the State of Wisconsin, Madi 
son, Wis 
March 6, 1948: At the Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y 
Mav 26, 1948: At the commencement exercises at the University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. 
January 28, 1949: At the New York State Bar Association, New York, N. Y. 
March 23, 1949: At the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 7, 1949: At the Veterans of Foreign Wars of Pennsylvania, Philadetphia, Pa 
July 26, 1952: At the Colgate University Conference on American Foreign Policy, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
The CHarrmMan. Senator Sparkman? 
Senator Sparkman. Mr. Bohlen, getting back to the desirability of 
having Russia enter the war, I do not see just what it has to do with 
your confirmation, but nevertheless the question has been brought up. 


TESTIMONY OF ADMIRAL BADGER 


I have just been reading, in order to refresh my memory, the testi- 
mony at the MacArthur hearings of Admiral Badger who was out in 
Asia during that time. Admiral Badger said: 

Since my return from Asia T have heard considerable discussion and have 
received many questions regarding the decision at the Yalta Conference re- 
garding Russian rights and privileges in Chinese Manchuria. During the war 
a great many people were trying to predict the price that the Soviet Union would 
demand at the end of the war for her participation. In general, those predictions 
were limited to three. All pointed toward the acquisition of warm-water ports 
as outlets for Soviet world trade. 

I think the general consensus of opinion pointed toward the possibility that 
Stalin might demand all three, but if not, they would be made in the following 
order of importance 
By the way, let me say that Admiral Badger was reading from a speech 
that he had delivered at the National War College, as I understand it, 
prior to General MacArthur’s dismissal. Therefore, the speech was 
not related to the MacArthur hearings, although he made the state 
ment to us that since it stated his opinion so well he was going to give 
it to us just as he had given it to the War College. 

Here are the three, and he refers to them in the following order of 
Importance : 

POSSIBLE SOVIET TERMS 


First. Soviet control of a belt extending to the Persian Gulf 
Two. Soviet control and access to the Dardanelles, with definite rights to 
adjacent territory ; and 
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Three. Soviet commercial and military rights in the ports of Port Arthur 
and Dairen, with commanding control of those ports and the land approaches 
to them, including the Manchurian Railway. 

To many it was a considerable surprise when the Soviet demands pointed 
merely to the third or Manchurian factor. On the other hand, I think that 
among Western powers this demand was received with considerable relief as 
being the lesser of the three evils. I was not at the Yalta Conference. 

Later on, under questioning he said again that he regarded, and 
was regarded by the people out in China at that time, that those 
were the three possible demands that Russia might make, and in the 
order in which he had named them, and that they were greatly sur 
prised, 

Then the question came up— 

Senator Tarr. What were the first two? I just missed the first two. 

Senator SparkMAN. Down through Persia through the Persian 
Gulf; the second one was through the Dardanelles, and the third was 
via the Manchurian Railway, Port Arthur, and Dairen. 

Senator Tarr. Yes. 


POSITION OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Senator SparkMAN. Then I asked him questions about the desira 
bility of Russia coming into the war. In his statement he had testi 
fied that the Joint Chiefs of Staff back in 1943, I belie ve, at the Cairo 
Conference, had recommended against Russia coming in because of 
her logistic weakness in the Far East. Then he said that later—at 
least it was brought out in the course of the testimony that later 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff changed their minds, and apparently this 
6-month waiting period was for the purpose of letting them strengthen 
their position in transporting troops and supplies and materials to the 
Far East. 

sut he said when word came from Teheran that Russia was going 
to enter the war, that the people out in the Far East felt greatly re 
assured. It was considered—I am quoting his words— 

An assurance when they came back from Teheran and said that Stalin had 
agreed to go into the war with Japan 6 months after VE—day, had stabilized 
certain planning in many things that were confronting us at that time. 


ATTITUDE 'TOWARD BADGER TESTIMONY 


Do you, in general, agree with those statements by Admiral Badger ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. Well, on the subject of the Persian Gulf, I do not 
think I ever recall any formulation by the Russians of any such 
demands or objectives of that nature. 

I imagine what Admiral Badger is talking about was during the 
Nazi-Soviet period when Hitler offered Russia a sphere of influence 
running down through the Persian Gulf. 

As to the Dardanelles, before the end of the war the Russians 
started to turn the heat on Turkey to try to get bases and other rights 
in the Dardanelles which the Turks refused, and we supported the 
Turks; but the Russian interest in the Dardanelles, of course, is tra 
ditional, and Stalin did indicate that during the war he had a great 
interest in this part of the world. I do not think that these aims 
were ever presented as sort of an alternative. 
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Senator SparkMAN. He does not claim they were. Remember he 
says that they used to sit around in the evenings and discuss what 
price Russia would require for entering the war, and in their minds 
there were three in the above-named order of importance. 


SOVIET WAR EFFORT AGAINST GERMANY 


Mr. Bouten. I think it is a true statement. In the early part of 
the war the principal interest of our military leaders was to make 
sure of the maximum degree of Russian pressure upon the German 
armies in Europe because even at that time, at the time of Yalta—and 
1 am quoting from memory, but I think my figures are right—that 
General Eisenhower had facing him on the Western front some 60 
German divisions, and there were 199 German divisions tied up on the 
Kastern front so it was a matter of great military importance that 
the Soviet pressure on the Eastern front should not be relaxed so that 
the Germans, with their internal communications could move rein- 
forcements over to the Western front. 

Senator SparkMAN. Of course, the agreement that Russia should 
enter was made at Tehran and not at Yalta. 


DECLARATION OF INTENTION 


Mr. Bonten. There was not agreement on that, Senator, according 
tomy recollection. Stalin made one statement there in a very informal 
way when the war in Europe was over that Russia’s allies would be 
able to count upon her in the Far East. It was a declaration of an 
intention, but there was no commitment. He made the same statement 
to Mr. Hull at Moscow. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I was really using the statements of Admiral 
Badger. As a matter of fact, when he said Teheran, I asked whether 
he meant Yalta. He said, “No, Teheran; that was where the agree- 
ment was made.” It was at Teheran that Stalin said he would go into 
the war with Japan 6 months after VE-day. 


HINDSIGHT 


Now. a minute ago you said that, if I understood you correctly, 
the Yalta decision was wrong because, first, it was not necessary to 
get Russia into the war. You are speaking now from hindsight rather 
than what was actually true at that time, are you not? 

Mr. Bonten. That is right, and I would like to make that very 
clear, that I do not consider that the men who made the agreement at 
Yalta considered that they were playing a low trick on Nationalist 
China. They did not look upon it in that way. 


HONORABLE MOTIVATION 


As I say, the embodiment of this agreement in a treaty was, so far 
as I am aware, welcomed in China. There was certainly no belief 
at Yalta on the part of President Roosevelt and Mr. Hopkins that 
they were selling out an ally. 

And, as I say, the thing turned out to be unnecessary because the 
military estimate of the course of the war in the Pacific was not borne 
out by facts. But I am convinced—— 
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ATOMIC BOMB 


Senator SparkMAN. Of course, the military estimate was naturally 
— with the great success of the atomic bomb—— 

Mr. Bonten. Why, certainly. 

Senator SparKMAN (continuing). Which had not even had its pre 
liminary explosion. 

Mr. Bowuen. That is correct. 

Senator SparKMAN. They did not even know the mechanism would 
work at the time of Yalta. 

Mr. Bonien. That is right. 


GENERAL MARSHALL’S TESTIMONY 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Bohlen, I was a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House, and I remember very clearly Gen 
eral Marshall’s discussion before our committee of affairs at the time 
ae collapsed, and after Yalta, in which he was preparing us 
for the terrific losses which we would sustain when we invaded Japan. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND SENATE PARTICIPATION 


What was the attitude of President Roosevelt at Yalta with respect 
to whether any of the agreements there would need to be submitted to 
the Congress in order to have effect? Was he at all interested in pro 
tecting the rights of the Senate in its function of treaty making ? 

Mr. Bouten. I recall very clearly that he did. 

Senator SPARKMAN. | just asked you about President Roosevelt’s 
attitude with reference to the necessity for submitting some of these 
agreements to Congress. 

Mr. Bouxen. I only heard the subject discussed once. I would like 
to say this, that during my involvement in these conferences, I did not 
see President Roosevelt alone in the capacity of an adviser except on 
one occasion that I can recall. At Yalta I saw him when I was at the 
meetings, when I was interpreting for him. 

Senator Green. A little louder, please. 

Mr. Bouten. I saw him at the meetings when interpreting for him, 
so I am not able to, therefore, give an accurate picture of everything 
that was in his mind when he was attending these conferences. But 
I remember one occasion when, in the part of the agreement which 
dealt with the eastern frontier of Poland, President Roosevelt said 
to the conference that he had no power whatsoever to commit the 
United States in regard to any territorial matter, and, therefore, he 
could not accept the wording as it was. 

The wording was changed so that the agreement reads: 

The three heads of Government consider that the eastern frontier of Poland 
should follow the Curzon line and so forth. 
and he made that in particular reference to the limitations upon his 
power or right to bind the United States, which he said was a fune- 
tion of the Congress. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Do you recall that in his report to Congress 
after his return from Yalta President Roosevelt made reference to 
the fact that some of these matters would have to be submitted to the 
Congress for approval ? 
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ROOSEVELT VIEWS ON RECORD 


Mr. Bonen. Senator, I recall his appearing before the Congress, 
but I have not refreshed my memory on the actual text. I believe it 
is in the record so that it can be verified. 

Senator SparKMAN. Senator Humphrey read it here at our recent 
meeting. 

Furthermore, Senator Humphrey has that available, and I think it 
would be well to put it in the record when you get through questioning, 


SECRECY SURROUNDING MILITARY MATTERS 


I should like to ask you whether or not it is true that some of the 
matters were recognized in the various conferences as being military 
matters, and were kept secret for that reason, and that President 
Roosevelt, in his message to Congress, referred also to that ¢ 

Mr. Bonen. Certainly, sir. I know this one with the Far East was 
kept secret because it involved the entry of a country into the war, 
and the moving of the divisions from the western front across Siberia 
into the Soviet Far East. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Senator Ferguson ¢ 


\LGER HLISS 


Senator Fercuson. Mr. Bohlen, you said that you were an assistant 
to the Secretary of State at Yalta ¢ 

Mr. Bouuen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. I note that Mr. Alger Hiss was the Deputy 
Director, Office of Special Political Affairs, Department of State—— 

Mr. Bouwen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). At Yalta. 

Mr. Bouven. That is true, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Would you tell us what his job entailed, what 
his duties were ? 


HISS AND UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS 


Mr. Bouten. That office was an office dealing entirely with U. N. 
affairs. Hiss’ work was in connection with the preparation of the 
Charter of the United Nations and, subsequently, the organization 
of the Conference at San Francisco. I want to speak entirely from 
what I am able to state from firsthand knowledge, Senator, in this. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Mr. Bouten. The organization of-— 

Senator Frerevson. If you speak of hearsay, I wish you would 
state it. 

PROCEDURE OF YALTA MEETINGS 


Mr. Bourn. I would certainly state that it is hearsay. The organ- 
ization of the Yalta Conference was such that the principals, that is, 
the President, Prime Minister Churchill, and Stalin, used to meet at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, The foreign ministers would meet in the 
morning to prepare certain material for them or to handle things that 
had been referred to them. 
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I did not attend, with one exception, I think, the meetings of the 
foreign ministers. I was also always on tap in case the President 
needed me for interpreting purposes, if he decided to have a meeting 
with Stalin or Stalin wanted to see him. 

Hiss was present in the delegation at the plenary sessions of the 
conference but took no part in them, because no one spoke except the 
President, or on occasion the Secretary of State. Iam absolutely cer- 
tain that Hiss never saw President Roosevelt in a capacity of adviser 
to him and never had any interviews with him except that first one 
when the President met the whole delegation before the opening of 
the Conference. 

Mr. Hiss was not present at any of these discussions on the Far 
East between President Roosevelt and Stalin, and was at none of the 
private meetings with Stalin. 


HISS AND YALTA AGREEMENTS 


Senator Fercuson. Do you know whether or not he prepared any 
data or obtained any information upon which the agreements were 
had ¢ 

Mr. Bonen. If he had, it was for Mr. Stettinius, because he was 
attached to the State Department delegation. I was sort of betwixt 
and between in that I had to be with the President for interpreting 
purposes. 

But from what I saw of Mr. Hiss’ activities at Yalta, he confined 
himself to problems of the United Nations, the voting formula, and 
to matters pertaining to the establishment of the United Nations. 


YALTA AGREEMENT ON FAR EAST 


Senator Frrauson. You have indicated that you believed that the 
Yalta agreement was not necessary, so far as the Far East was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Bouten. What I meant, sir, was—what Senator Sparkman is 
quite right about—were the advantages of hindsight, and I might 
almost add the advantages of hindmyopia, because the terrific compul- 
sions of the war are absent when you look at it 10 years afterward. 
The agreement at Yalta on the Far East was, as I understood it, based 
upon the military estimate that we were going to have to invade the 
Japanese Islands, which would involve very large American casual- 
ties, and that Russia’s entry into the war before the landing would 
result in the elimination or containment, in its proper military sense, 
of the Kwantung Army. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonen. I say it was unnecessary, because the military devel- 
opment did not turn out as foreseen, but I think that in the course of 
a war the men who were responsible for its conduct cannot afford to 
underestimate the enemy, and there is a healthy and natural tendency 
to overestimate him because to underestimate is to court catastrophe. 


NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATION 
Senator Frrauson. The other criticism, if it was a criticism, was 


that Chiang Kai-shek or anyone connected with the Chinese Govern- 
ment was not present. 
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Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir. I think that, in general, it is distasteful, 
to put it mildly, to do things involving another country without the 
representative of that country present; but there the major consid- 
erations were secrecy and security. 


POLISH GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATION 


Senator Frereuson. Did not the same thing happen to the Polish 
Government in exile in London which was our ally and fighting on the 
western front? 

Mr. Bouten. Senator, the Polish thing I am more familiar with 
than I am with the Far East. 

Senator Frereuson. Yes, but did not that happen in the case of 
Poland? Did it have representation at Yalta? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. And yet their eastern boundary, in effect, was 
determined ? 

Mr. Bouten. You had an event which had occurred prior to Yalta, 
which was the breaking of relations between the Soviet Union and 
the Polish Government in exile, which occurred, if I am correct, in 


April 1943. 


U. S. AND SOVIET POLISIL RIFT 


Senator Ferauson. Did we then, as a nation, recognize that break ? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; we did not recognize it—since Yalta was a 
tripartite conference with the Soviet Union present, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would not have accepted the presence of representatives of 
the Polish Government in exile; we would not have accepted the 
government, which the Soviet Government had recognized over our 
protests. Before Yalta, President Roosevelt sent a message to Stalin 
urging him not to proceed to recognition of this Lublin group prior 
to discussing the Polish question at the conference. 


BOHLEN ON YALTA AGREEMENT ON FAR EAST 


Senator Frereuson. I will get back to the question of the Poles 
later. Did you not give two reasons that would lead us to believe 
then that you felt there was nothing wrong with the Yalta agree- 
ment on the Far East ? 

Mr. Bouten. Well, sir, as I say, with the advantages of hindsight, 
I think that it proved to be unnecessary. I think, at the time, as I 
say, I only knew part of the picture. I was aware of the interest of 
our military in obtaining the entry of the Soviet Union into the 
war. 

I do know the reaction which greeted the Chinese-Soviet treaty, 
which embodied into the treaty the provisions which were in the 
agreement at Yalta. 

ATLANTIC CHARTER 


Senator Frreuson. Was not this agreement in relation to the Far 
East, as far as it gave other peoples’ rights and liberties and lands 


away, in violation of the Atlantic Charter? 
Mr. Bonten. I think I have answered that in saying, Senator, that 
the Yalta agreement in itself was not a final definitive international 
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instrument. The definite instrument was the treaty between China 
and the Soviet Union of August 1945. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes; but we are talking about the agreement, 
whether it was morally right or wrong, or whether it was just a mis- 
interpretation of the agreement that tras wrong; what I want to 
know is whether or not the giving of this land of another power, 
another nation, was not in violation of the Atlantic Charter ? 

Did we not say there that there would be no aggrandizement? 
Was it not a violation of that ? 

Mr. Bouten. I do not consider that the Yalta agreement, in effect, 
did that. ; 

Senator Fereuson. What did it do? It agreed that we would use 
our influence. 

Mr. Bonten. That we would support that position. 

Senator Ferguson. We would support that position, which was in 
violation of the Atlantic Charter, was it not ? 


TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY OF CHINA 


Mr. Bowen. Well, sir, I do not think that the Atlantic Charter 
Was against any lessee adjustments between countries. Perhaps 
my understanding of it is erroneous. 

Senator Frerauson. Well, was it in violation of the nine-power pact 
that we made? 

Mr. Bouten. You mean the territorial integrity of China ? 

Senator Frerauson. The territorial integrity of China. 

Mr. Bonen. Well, sir, it is a question even in the treaty itself 
whether the according of a base in another country or certain rights, 
joint rights on railroads, does constitute a territorial violation of a 
country. I am not—— 

MANCHURIA 


Senator Frerauson. Is that really all that was done so far as Man- 
churia was concerned ? 

Mr. Bomnen. Yes, sir. There was the base at Port Arthur, there 
were certain rights in the port at Dairen, there were joint Chinese- 
Soviet management conditions in the running of the railroad. 


OUTER MONGOLIA 


Now, Outer Mongolia is, of course, another question. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes, of course. Was it not, as indicated here, 

It is understood that the agreement concerning Outer Mongolia and ports and 
railroads referred to above will require concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek 


and 
the President will take measures in order to obtain the concurrence on advice 
from Marshal Stalin. 

Now, is it not true that he is going to “take measures,” and not just 
request them ? 

Mr. Bouren. I understood that the words “take measures” in that 
sense means that he will use his influence with Chiang Kai-shek to 
that. effect. 
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Senator Ferguson. Was it not more than influence: was it not meant 
that measures would be taken ? 

Mr. Bouten. I hav2 not understood, sir, that the word “measures” 
meant that you were going to do anything except te urge upon the 
Chinese acceptance of this. 


VIOLATION OF AGREEMENT 


Senator Ferauson. Then you come to the conclusion that the only 
wrong that you can find in these agreements at Yalta, Teheran, or any 
of the others that we made with Russia, was in the interpretation / 

Mr. Bonen. No, sir: I think that the chief thing that was wrong 
was the violation of them afterward. I believe, had the Chinese 
treaties of 1945 been observed, that it would have been regarded as a 
great act of statesmanship, and I could put into the record an edi 
torial which appeared in Life magazine on September 10, 1945, which 
had taken a very absorbing interest in China. This editorial con 
sidered the signature of this treaty as an act of importance for the 
Far East, second only to the military defeat of Japan. 

They considered that it put China into the position of a great power. 
They welcomed it most warmly, sir. I am saying that was the reac- 
tion to this Chinese treaty-—— 


CLAIMS OF SOVIET UNION 


Senator Frereuson. I said “measures,” and you said that the Presi- 
dent had just agreed to use his good offices. What about this language 
in the agreement— 
the heads of the three great powers have agreed that these claims of the Soviet 
Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan has been defeated. 

Is that not a violation of the Atlantic Charter and also of the 
Kellogg Pact? 

Mr. Bonen. I think, sir—— 

Senator Ferauson. I mean, the Nine Power Pact. 

Mr. Bonen. I think that sentence should not have been in there. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, it is in there. 

Mr. Bouten. I know it: but I think that is the kind of sentence 
that should not be in there. 


U. S. CONCURRENCE IN AGREEMENTS 


Senator Frrauson. We are asked now, Mr. Bohlen, to say there was 
not anything wrong with these agreements except interpretations. 
Would you say that that is something that America should have 
agreed to? 

Mr. Bonen. It depends upon how one would interpret the lan- 
guage—“the heads of the three great powers have agreed that these 
claims of the Soviet Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled after 
Japan has been defeated.” 

As I say, I was not in on the drafting of this text, and, therefore, 
I can only give what I believe to be the meaning of the word “claims” 
which are the claims primarily against Japan. I base my view on 
the preceding sentence regarding the concurrence of Chiang Kai-shek. 
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PROCEDURAL DETAILS 


The Cuarrman. Will it be satisfactory to you, Senator Ferguson, 
if we recess at this time? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And come back at 2:30¢ Mr. Bohlen, can you be 
back at that time? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Crairman. Will the meeting come to order, please / 
All right, Senator Ferguson, you may continue interrogating the 
witness. 
NINE-POWER PACT 


Senator Fercuson. Mr. es I was asking you in relation to the 
Yalta agreement as to whether or not you thought it repudiated or 
breached the Atlantic Pact and i the Nine Power Pact. Was it 
not true in the Nine Power Pact that we agreed to respect the sov- 
ereignty, the independence, and the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China? 

Mr. Bonen. Yes, as I understand it; I am not too familiar with 
the text of it. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you believe that what was done at Yalta 
breached and repudiated that part of the Nine Power Pact that I 
read to you? 

MOTIVATION 


Mr. Bowen. Senator, that is a matter of opinion. I think that 
anybody's opinion is as good as mine on that. 

The text of the Yalta agreement is public, the text of the Atlantic 
Charter is public, and the text of the Nine Power Treay is public. 
I am not an expert on the comparison of treaties. 

I can only say this, from my recollection of the time, that it was 
not so considered—I do not believe it was a matter that was in the 
mind of President Roosevelt, that he was departing from those 
principles. 

Senator Ferauson. Why do you say that? What was said about 
these pacts that indicated that the President did not have in mind 
breaching them? For instance, the Curzon line, so far as Poland 
was concerned, the changing of that, what ‘was said about that? 


POLISH BORDERS 


Mr. Bouten. Well, as I think the President made clear in the 
text of the document relating to Poland, he states that it is his view 
that that is where the frontier should run. He is not saying that this 
is a treaty or a binding obligation; Senator, other treaties, some of 
the ones, for example, ‘with all these satellites and with Italy, they 
involved territorial changes which were submitted to the Senate for 
its advice and consent. 
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If I might just terminate this, the question of the matter of opinion 
as to whether it did or did not, as I say, my opinion is not better 
than anybody else’s and probably less good than that of an interna- 
tional lawyer. 

Senator Fercuson. You were counselor for the State Department; 
that is your opinion on whether or not it did violate the previous 

Mr. Bonen. I would not consider that in its actual terms it did 
violate the considerations of the Atlantic Charter. 


NINE POWER TREATY 


Senator Fercuson. Or the treaty? 

Mr. Bouten. Or the Nine Power Treaty. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you consider that United States obligations, 
the Yalta-Teheran agreements were binding upon the United ‘States? 

Mr. Bouten. I think they were binding to the extent that we said 
we would support this document. I have never considered that these 
Executive agreements had the force and character of a treaty in the 
sense that they were definitive, and in almost all of these agreements 
that related to territories, it is my recollection that they were agree- 
ments merely of the position we would take when the time came 
to make the peace settlement. 


U. 8S. S. R. CLAIMS 


Senator Frrcuson. Did we not do more than that, when we said that 
the heads of the three great powers have agreed that there are claims— 
that these claims of the Soviet Union shall be unquestionably ful- 
filled after Japan had been defeated ? 

Mr. Bouten. I think you spoke of that this morning. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Bouten. And, as I say, I am not at all clear—I was not at the 
time—as to exactly what that meant, whether that meant the claims 
against Japan or whether it claims the totality of all of them. 


SOVIET-CHINESE TREATY 


During negoiations in Moscow between the Chinese and the Rus- 
sians, I think there was opportunity there for the representatives 
of the Chinese Government to express their dissent with this view. 
The Chinese Treaty, I believe, was concluded just about the time 
of the defeat of Japan. It was negotiated before—I think I am 
right—the actual defeat of Japan. The Chinese Government and the 
Soviet Union had considered that these matters were to be embodied 
into a treaty. 

Senator Frrauson. This agreement was signed on February 11. 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. And was made public simultaneously in Lon- 
don, Moscow, and Washington on February 11, 1946; that was a year 
later. 

Mr. Bonten. Yes, sir: that is true. 

Senator Fercuson. That was after the war was over with Japan. 

Mr. Bouten. What I meant, sir, is that the parts relating to China 
had already been embodied in a formal treaty which had been nego- 
tiated between the Chinese and the Soviet Governments, and in this 
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I do not claim any great skill in the interpretation of these documents, 
but I would have said that this last part rather referred to the ter- 
ritorial questions involving Japan, that is to say, Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands. 

U. 8. 8. R. CLAIMS 


Senator Ferguson. It is very clear that they used the words “these 
claims” and the claims against China were immediately preceding this 
paragraph. Do you think anyone could interpret this other than 
meaning all of these claims? There is no exception in this paragraph. 

Mr. Bouten. That is indeed a possible interpretation, sir, but I 
think, as I say, the Chinese Government proceeded to negotiate a 
treaty. The Yalta agreement had no binding foree upon the Chinese 
Government whatsoever. The Chinese Government concluded the 
treaty with the Soviet Union in direct negotiation. 

Senator Frerevson. Of course, this had no binding force upon 
America either. 

Mr. Bonten. No, sir; I think that is right. It is an expression of 
a view by the individuals who put their names to it. 


PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION 


Senator Frercuson. That brings me to the question of the actual 
meeting where this agreement was made. Were you present / 

Mr. Bonen. I was present, sir, when the subject was first discussed. 

Senator Frercuson. I would like to have you give us exactly what 
happened at the first meeting where this was discussed, and who was 
present. 

Mr. Bouten. I am doing this from memory, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonen. The persons who were present were President Roose- 
velt, Mr. Harriman, and myself from the American delegation ; and 
Stalin, Molotov and the Soviet interpreter-—— 


TEHERAN CONFERENCE 


Senator Frercuson. Were you ever present with President Roose- 
velt and Stalin and his interpreter alone? 

Mr. Bonten. Not at the discussion on the Far Eastern agreement. 
There was one meeting of a protocol nature at the opening of the 
Yalta conference in which I was alone with the President. Also, at 
Teheran. The first meeting between President Roosevelt and Stalin 
took place in the opening of the Teheran conference, and they met 
alone with just the two interpreters, myself and the Soviet interpreter. 

Senator Ferauson. What did you discuss at that meeting? 

Mr. Bouten. Oh, that was very general. That was in November 
1945, and I think, as I recall it, it was a very short meeting preceding 
the first formal gathering with Mr. Churchill and our military repre- 
sentatives, and I think it was entirely an exchange of amenities. The 
President said he looked forward to an opportunity to meet with 
Marshal Stalin. 

Senator Frrcuson. There was no division of territory discussed 

Mr. Bonten. No, sir. . 
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Senator Frrauson. At that meeting? 

Mr. Bouten, No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Either as far as Poland or any other nation was 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; there was not. 

At Teheran there were no political agreements that I am aware 
of at all. The subject of the agreement was entirely in the military 
sphere so far as the United States was concerned, and it dealt with 
setting the time period for the attack across the English Channel. 


U. S. 8S. R. CLAIMS 


Senator Frereuson. At this meeting where the Far Eastern agree- 
ment was discussed, did the President state that he knew of the needs 
of Russia? 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. He did? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, he did. 

Senator Frreuson. Did he outline for Mr. Stalin, without anyone 
asking that he outline, these concessions first ? 

Mr. Bouten. Senator, I am not entirely certain on that point. I 
do recall that the President and Stalin were going to discuss the Far 
Eastern situation, and that Stalin said, “You are aware of my views 
from my conversation with Ambassador Harriman,” and the Presi- 
dent said, “Yes, I am.” 

My recollection is that at that first meeting there was no piece of 
paper at all involved; Mr. Harriman in his very full and complete 
description of what occurred on that subject in his statement sub- 
mitted to the two committees in August 1951 said that he and Mr. 
Molotov proceeded to draw up the paper that subsequently became 
the agreement. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, it is your contention that Stalin 
had told Harriman what he was going to demand if he went into the 
war in China, and that the President was familiar with those requests 
and demands, and repeated them, is that correct ? 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir; that is my understanding. 


STATE DEPARTMENT RECORDS 


Senator Frercuson. Do you know when that information became 
part of the records of the State Department or whether it ever did 
become part of the records of the State Department ? 

Mr. Bouten. I do not believe, sir, that it ever became part of the 
records of the State Department. 

Perhaps it might clarify this thing if in Mr. Harriman’s own words, 
T read what he says. He said: 


EXCERPT FROM HARRIMAN REPORT 


Although Statin had on several occasions mentioned Soviet political objec- 
tives in the East, it was not until December 1944 that he outlined these objec- 
tives to me in detail. He said that Russia’s position in the east should be 
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generally reestablished as it existed before the Russo-Japanese War of 1905. 
The lower half of Sakhalin should be returned to the Russians, as well as the 
Kurile Islands in order to protect the Soviet outlets to the Pacific. The Rus- 
sians wished again to lease the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur and to obtain 
a lease on those railroads in Manchuria built by the Russians under the con- 
tract with the Chinese, specifically, the Chinese Eastern Railway which was 
the direct line from the Trans-Siberian Railroad through to Vladivostok, and 
the South Manchurian Railroad making a connection to Dairen. He stated 
that the Soviet Union would not interfere with the sovereignty of China over 
Manchuria. In addition Stalin asked for the recognition of the status quo in 
Outer Mongolia. I pointed out to Stalin that the talks at Teheran had en- 
visaged internationalization of the ports of Dairen, rather than a lease, Stalin 
replied that this could be discussed. I immediately reported Stalin’s proposal 
to President Roosevelt, and they became the basis of the discussions at Yalta. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN TURKEY AND U.S. 5S. R. 


Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether we ever tried to get the 
Turkish Government to give concessions to Russia for the use of the 
Dardanelles / 

Mr. Bowien. I am very clear that we did not. 

Senator Frerauson. Then I misunderstood one of your answers this 
morning that they had refused to grant them. 

Mr. Bonten. The Turks did. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. Now, had we tried to get—— 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; we did not. 

Senator Irrcuson. What was the process of their refusing to 
grant it? 

Mr. Bounten. A direct note from the Soviet Government to the 
Turkish Government in the spring of 1945, 1 believe it was. 

Senator Frrcuson. In the spring of 1945 4% 

Mr. Bourn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Was that after the war had ended in May? 

Senator Mansrrevp. It was a direct note from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to the Turkish Government / 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir; from the Soviets first to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, requesting certain rights in the Dardanelles, also frontier 
adjustment of the eastern part of Turkey, and the Turkish Govern- 
ment refusing. We never urged upon the Turkish Government any 
acquiescence in those claims, at all. 


TREATY OF MONTREUX 


At one of the conferences there was a discussion of the revision 
of the Treaty of Montreux, some of the provisions of which many 
countries considered were down for revision, and were out of date, 
and I think the Turks, themselves, were anxious to have the Treaty 
of Montreux revised because it imposed certain limitations upon 
Turkey’s interests in the area. 


SECOND QUEBEC MEETING 


Senator Fercuson. You mentioned the second meeting at Quebec; 
that there was talk then of Russia coming into the war at that time. 
Is that. correct ? 

Mr. Bonen. No, sir. I think what I said was that it is my un- 
derstanding—I was not at Quebeec—that at the second Quebec con- 
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ference the military plans for the prosecution of the war in the Pacific, 
after the defeat of Germany, cae drawn up, and there was a general 
agreement that we would undertake the invasion of the Japanese 
Islands. 

Senator Ferauson. Well, Russia was not present at that conference / 
Mr. Bouten. No, sir: she was not. 


EXCERPT FROM SHERWOOD BOOK 


Senator Ferauson. Do you know how we agreed to, as is indicated 
by Sherwood on Roosevelt and Hopkins when he states: 


The conclusions from the foregoing are obvious: Since Russia is the de- 
cisive factor in the war she must be given every assistance, and every effort 
must be made to obtain her friendship. Likewise, since without question she 


will dominate Europe on the defeat of the Axis, it is even more essential to 
develop and maintain the most friendly relations with Russia 

Did you ever hear of that before? 

Mr. Bouter. No, sir: I never had until I read it in the book. 
I have no idea who prepared that memorandum. I think there is 
something in the book that says it was prepared by a military adviser 
for Quebee or something of that nature. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you know whether or not that was the 
basis of the agreements at Yalta and Teheran ? 

Mr. Bouten. Nothing that I saw would support it that that was 
the basis. 


Senator Frrcuson. Well, looking at the agreements, do you not 
think that is exactly what they were doing! Were they not treating 
Russia as being the dominant figure after the war, and were not 
these concessions being made to her for the purpose of allowing her 
to become the dominant figure ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; I would not say that that was the general 
purpose as I saw it. I think that it is, perhaps, necessary for me 
here to give a little background hid requires an act of memory, 
and some imagination to put yourself back into the circumstances 
of the greatest war that has ever been fought. 


EUROPEAN SITUATION AT TIME OF YALTA CONFERENCE 


At the time of Yalta, the Russian armies were in virtually full oceu- 
pation of Poland; they were very close to the German border; offen- 
sives which had been undertaken in the latter part of January or the 
middle of January had brought them almost up to the German Silesian 
border, and there was only a small part of northeast Poland that was 
not under Soviet occupation. 

I think the Soviet armies were very near Vienna, and were well 
across Hungary at the time of Yalta. 

I think most of the agreements relating to Europe, therefore, were 
agreements which, in effect, dealt with areas which were under Soviet 
control, and I would like to say here that in all my experience at these 
conferences, the Russians were most reluctant to discuss any of the 
problems of Eastern Europe. They clearly would have pre ‘ferred no 
ngreement whatsoever in regard to Poland and those matters. They 
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had physical possession by that time of Poland through their armies. 
They had installed their own government, which grew out of the so 
called Lublin committee in Poland, and I know that those of us who 
worked on Poland—and I did, myself—felt that we were trying to 
do everything we could to lay down some ground rules for develop 
ments in these countries and if they had been lived up to, sir, I think 
Eastern Europe would—not now be in the enslaved condition that we 
find it. 

WORLD POSITION OF U.S. S. R, 


Senator Frerouson. Did that not bring you to the conclusion that 
any agreements that you made would be interpreted so as to give her 
absolute control of Europe, as it was indicated in the Quebec agree- 
ment, that we knew that she was going to be the dominant power, 
and we were playing to give her the dominant power ? 

Mr. Bouten. I would not from what I saw, Senator, agree with that 
statement. Ido not know who prepared that document that is quoted 
in the book, but it is the first time I had ever heard of it or seen it. 

Senator Frreuson. Is it part of the State Department— 

Mr. Bouten. Not that I know of, sir. I think that the map of 
Europe, as we look at it today, and what we call the Iron Curtain is 
the line roughly where the armies of the Soviet Union and the armies 
of the western allies met, which were set by the zonal limits. 


ZONAL ARGEEMENTS 


Senator Ferauson. Were there not certain agreements made so that 
they did get. to meet there ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. The zonal agreements; yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Mr. Bouten. Which were not made at Yalta. 

Senator Frrauson. They were made where ? 

Mr. Bouten. They were made in the European Advisory Commit 
tee during 1944, and they began in the winter of 1944. I was not in 
that committee so I am not able to give you the full story of the 
development of them. The zonal agreements were made, I believe in 
the summer of 1944 and then confirmed by the governments in Novem 
ber 1944. 

The only change that occurred at Yalta was one in which France was 
given a zone and seat on the Control Council. 


DETERMINATION OF ZONES 


Senator Frreuson. Were you present at any meeting that deter- 
mined what the zones around Berlin, the Russian zones, should be? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir: I was not present at any of those meetings. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you have firsthand knowledge on that ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. I have not firsthand knowledge, no, sir, on that. 


STATE DEPARTMENT RECORD 


Senator Frereuson. Is that now part of the records of the State 
Department / 
Mr. Bonten. Yes, sir; I think we have copies of those. 
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Senator Fercuson. You think you have ? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir: of the Kuropear Advisory Committee agree- 
ments. I think they have all been made public. 

Senator Fereuson. Have you ever seen them ¢ 


Mr. Bonen. Yes, sir: I have. 
AGREEMENTS WITH IRON-CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


Senator Fercuson. Are you of the opinion now that all agreements 
with Soviet Russia or any of her satellites have been made public ? 

Mr. Bouen. Yes, sir: I am of that opinion. I know that as far 
as the wartime conferences are concerned that there is not any secret 
agreement that has not been made public. 


SECRET UNDERSTANDINGS 


Senator Frereauson. Do you know of any secret understandings— 
there seems to be a distinction between agreements and under- 
standings. 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; I know of none. Iam not quite sure how the 
difference in the words is interpreted, unless you would say that an 
agreement is something that is reduced to paper and 1 s binding on 
governments thereoy, and an underst: cialis is something ‘ths at is bind- 
ing on governments but it may not have been reduced to paper. 1 
know of no such— 

Senator Ferauson. It is your opinion—some are signed and some 
are not signed 2 


Mr. Bouten. Well, by and large 


PUBLICATION OF AGREEMENTS 


Senator Fercuson. Do you think now that all that were not reduced 
to writing and signed have been made public ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. I think they were reduced to writing. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you think that all that were reduced to 
writing and signed or not reduced have all been made public? 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator FrerRGusoNn. So that you would say now we have no secret 
agreements with Russia? 

Mr. Bou en. 1 would say that very definitely, sir, in the sense inso- 
far as I know, and I think, having been there as the interpreter, I 
would know. 

SUGGESTED REASONS FOR YALTA AGREEMENTS 


Senator Frerauson. Have you ever made the statement to anyone 
that two things were the cause of our diflic ulty and the reason why we 
made these aereements at Yalta: First, the unconditional surrender 
and, second, this statement that I have read to you out of the Sherwood 
book. of the fact that Russia was to be the dominant power in Europe, 
and that we were going to do everything to facilitate and effect that ? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir: not that I know of. 

Senator Frerauson. You do not recall ever making such a state- 
ment ¢ 
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UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


Mr. Bonven. I can recall saying, which I am perfectly willing to 
say here today—— 

The CratrmMan. A little louder, please. 

Mr. Bowen (continuing). To the committee, in looking over what 
you might call the great advantages of hindsight, things that were 
really controlling in the world situation, I consider that the uneondi- 
tional surrender was a great mistake. 

Senator Frereuson. As you say now, hindsight makes Yalta and 
these other agreements look like a great mistake. 

Mr. Bouten. 1 would not say “that, sir, for the ones that were 
relating to Europe. 


YALTA AGREEMENT ON CHINA 


Senator Fercuson. But the one in China. 

Mr. Bouter. The one in China was unnecessary. I think the con- 
siderations that entered into it at the time appeared to men responsible 
for the foreign affairs of the United States as adequate. I think it 
would be very difficult to imagine any President of the United 
States being unresponsive to measures which would reduce American 
casualties, which was the present dominant thought, as I saw it, in 
regard to the far eastern question at the time of Yalta. 

I think it would be very difficult to anticipate, I believe, that any 
President of the United States, if he were shown a way of saving 
from two to three hundred thousand American lives, would not be 
disposed to take that course. 


VIOLATION OF YALTA AGREEMENT 


Senator Frerevson. You claim now, Mr. Bohlen, in your opinion, 

least, that these agreements were correct governmental agreements 
so far as America was concerned, but that the interpretation put on 
them by Russia is what has caused the—— 

Mr. Bouten. I would say, sir, I would go further than that; saying 
it is not the interpretation—— 

Senator Frereuson. Evils. 

Mr. Bonen. It is not so much interpretation as violation. 


DECLARATION OF LIBERATED EUROPE 


The Declaration of Liberated Europe, which is part of the Yalta 
agreement, was an American document prepared in the State Depart- 
ment prior to Yalta. 

Seantor Fercuson. Will you give me that again? 

Mr. Bonten. The Declaration of Liberated Europe, which is one 
of the agreements of Yalta—— 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Mr. Bowen (continuing). Was an American document designed 
expressly to give us a voice in that area, which was obviously or going 
to be under Russian occupation at the close of the war. That docu- 
ment stated that the preservation of democracy, and so forth, in these 
countries was a matter of common concern, and that therefore the 
three powers should consult together in order to deal with any situa- 
tions which might arise in these liberated countries. 
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POSITION AT YALTA 


Senator Ferguson. That brings me to this: How does it come that 
you gentlemen who are familiar with Russia’s attitude on these var- 
lous questions did not have the judgment to see the misinterpretations, 
as you now claim that you did not see, of Russia ¢ 

Mr. Bonten. You are speaking now of Eastern Europe, Senator ¢ 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonten. The Soviet had no dominant position, and was ac- 
corded none in the West. 

Senator Frrcuson. This agreement not only covers what was said 
in the Sherwood book—it does not cover only Eastern Europe. 

Mr. BonLen. Senator, I have no view on that, so I cannot identify 
the document. I never saw it and, as I recall from reading the book, 
which is pure memory, it is not asserted in the book that that was an 
agreement reached at Quebec. It was a paper prepared by someone 
and submitted to someone else, but I do not think that has the validity 
of any agreement. It was a view expressed by somebody, I have no 
idea who. 

Senator Fercuson. Was not that view carried out at Yalta? 

Mr. Boren. No, sir, I don’t think so. 

One alternative would have been to have nothing whatsoever to 
do with Eastern Europe, making no atte mpt whatsoever to mitigate 
the element of Soviet control, which, in effect would have been a de 
facto sphere of influence. 

Senator Ferguson. What did we do? 


EUROPEAN SITUATION AT TIME OF YALTA CONFERENCE 


Mr. Bonten. We tried to do the best we could with what I think 
were the instrumentalities available to President Roosevelt, always 
remembering that the war was not over. I think it is important to 
remember that at the time of Yalta, the Battle of the Bulge had just 
been over, which had been quite a trying moment. 

At the time that our armies in the west were at the Rhine we had 
no bridgehead across the Rhine. The Remagen Bridge came a month 
after that, and I recall very well I interpreted for General Marshall 
a military estimate of the situation, and it was not the opinion that it 
was easy coasting. There was still an awful lot of fighting to do. 
The River Rhine had not been crossed. 


U. 8. 8S. R. AND GERMANY 


Senator Frrcuson. Did we anticipate that Russia was going to pull 
out and surrender to Germany / 

Mr. Bonen. No, sir: we did not. At least I never did. 

Senator Frereuson. Did you ever hear the President say that he 
anticipated that? 

Mr. Bouten. Never. I never heard him say that, but I think you 
have a distinction here that our military and I think everybody was 
interested in the maximum degree of Soviet pressure on the eastern 
front, and there is a vast difference between maximum pressure and 
a separate peace. 

Senator Fereuson. Well, had you any evidence that she was not 
exerting maximum pressure on the eastern front? 
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Mr. Bouten.- No, sir; none. 

Senator Ferauson. But you did know that she wouldn’t even allow 
our officers to go up to her line? 

Mr. Bonen. I know that, sir. 


WARTIME AGREEMENTS AND EUROPE TODAY 


Senator Frerauson. Well, wouldn’t you say that the Yalta agree- 
ment, the Tehran agreement, is now the basis of the situation in 
Europe / 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir: I would not. 

Senator Frerauson. Both East and West? 

Mr. Bouen. I would not. 

Senator Frrauson. You would not? 

Mr. Bouren. I would not, sir. I believe that the map of Europe 
would look very much the same if there had never been the Yalta 
Conference at all. 


SOVIET VIOLATIONS OF AGREEMENTS 


Senator Frreuson. You don’t say then that these agreements are 
the cause of this enslavement ? 

Mr. Bouten. I don’t, sir. I say it is the violation of them. 

Senator Frrecuson. That is what I say. 

Mr. Bonten. What I am saying, sir, I think in this business just 
because a policy failed doesn’t mean it was a wrong one. In other 
words. I don’t think the men who backed the League of Nations were 
necessarily wrong, despite the fact that the League of Nations failed 


to prevent World War II. 


HARRIMAN-STALIN CONVERSATION 


Senator Frrcuson. Were you called into this consultation when 
Mr. Harriman had a statement from Stalin as to what he wanted, to 
go into the war? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir, I was not. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of anyone else that was ever con- 
sulted on that besides Harriman and the President himself ? 

Mr. Bonen. No, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. As I understand it without any argument, we 
accepted what Stalin demanded. Harriman had said Stalin demands 
this and Roosevelt appeared to be familiar with it and offered to com- 
ply in the Yalta agreement, as far as the Far East is concerned. 


WHITE HOUSE-STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bouzen. I know of no one outside of the President and Mr. 
Harriman and possibly certain people in the White House—I have no 
knowledge thereof. ‘These messages during the war, when they dealt 
with particularly military matters, did not go through State Depart- 
ment channels. That telegram did not come through the State De- 
partment reporting this interview. It came through the White 
House, through military channels. 
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U. 8. S. R. CLAIMS 


Senator Fercuson. Then you know of no attempt to change what 
Stalin had demanded from Harriman, at least at that conference 
where this was drawn up, there was no attempt to change any of the 
demands ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. I know of none, sir, but then I think Mr. Harriman 
would be in a better position to testify to that. 


1945 U.S. 8S. R.-CHINA TREATY 


I think one feature of that which I remember hearing discussed 
was that with respect to the Soviet commitment to recognize the sov- 
ereignty of Chiang Kai-shek, considerable importance was attached 
to it. I think among the Chinese Communists, when they got this 
news, according to published accounts, there was the feeling that they 
had the rug pulled out from under them completely by this arrange- 
ment. So, in Stalin’s demands, it is true that certain positions were 
accorded the Soviet Union in Manchuria, Dairen, the railroads, and so 
forth. But my impression at the time and that of the men who were 
dealing with this was that this was not a very disadvantageous ar 
rangement for China. 

Russia is a neighbor of China, and obviously their relations had 
to be adjusted in one form or another, and they were adjusted through 
the Chinese-Soviet Treaty of 1945. 

Senator Frercuson. The Secretary of State at that time was Stet- 
tinius ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir. 


PARTICIPANTS IN NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator Ferguson. Do you know that Mr. Harriman has testified: 
“Neither Secretary of State Stettinius nor any of his advisers ex- 
cept Charles E. Bohlen, who acted as his interpreter, had anything 
to do with these negotiations” ¢ 

Mr. Bonwen. That is quite correct. Mr. Stettinius says it in his 
own book. He says he spoke to the President about it and asked 
whether there was anything in connection with this matter he wished 
the State Department to do. The President stated it was primarily a 
military matter, and since Mr. Harriman had many private discus- 
sions about it with many representatives of the Soviet Union over a 
period of time, he thought it best to leave it on the military level. 

Senator Frereuson. I don’t know whether you understood what I 
said. Do you know that Mr. Harriman has testified that neither Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius or any of his advisers, except Charles E. 
Bohlen, who acted as his interpreter, had anything to do with these 
negotiations, and he was referring to the agreement in relation to 
Japan. 

Mr. Bouten. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. So that Harriman didn’t have anything to do 
with it? 

Mr. Bonten. No; I don’t read that as meaning that he had nothing 
to do with it. 
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Senator Frereuson. Nor any of his advisers. You were the only 
one. Do you claim that Harriman is outside of that! 

Mr. Bouxen. No, sir. I don’t interpret Mr. Harriman’s statement 
to mean that he was not involved. 

Senator Frereuson. That is the way I interpret that. 

Mr. Bonten. Well, sir, he describes in great detail here exactly the 
full part. 


STATE DEPARTMENT DELEGATION 


Senator Frreuson. Wasn't Harriman part of the State Depart- 
ment at that time ? 

Mr. Bonen. Well, sir. he was our Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 

Senator Ferguson. He was Ambassador. 

Mr. Bouven. Yes, sir, but technically an ambassador is an ap- 
pointee of the President, and so I think he means there the State De- 
partment delegation with Mr. Stettinius was not involved. 

He certainly doesn’t mean he himself was not. He is talking about 
the delegation that came from Washington with Secretary Stettinius. 
Mr. Harriman came down from Moscow, and in fact Mr. Harriman 
conducted negotiations with Molotov, as his own statement makes 
quite clear. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you say that there was not a draft of 
this Far East agreeme nt before he arrived at Yalta? 

Mr. Bonen. No. sir: I don’t think there was. So far as I know 
there was none. 

HARRIMAN REPORT 


Senator Frerauson. Did Mr. Harriman have any notes on it? 

Mr. Bonen. He had this telegram which I had not seen, in which 
he reported his conversations with Stalin in December 1944, as I read 
from the statement. 

Senator Fercuson. Did they have that before them at the time this 
agreement was made? 

Mr. Bonten. Who do you mean, the President ? 

Senator Frereuson. The President and Stalin. 

Mr. Bonen. I don’t recall. No, they did not have that telegram 
at the time that they made this. 

Senator Fercuson. They had no draft of any agreement? 

Mr. Bouten. Not at the first meeting; no, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Do you know where that te ‘legram is now? 

Mr. Bouten. I should say it is probably in the files at the White 
House. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether you can 
committee ? ' 

Mr. Bonen. I should think that an inquiry would have to be made 
at the White House. That is a White House paper. The committee 
could inquire. 


cet it for the 


HARRIMAN TELEGRAM TO PRESIDENT 


Senator Frreuson. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that you request that 
telegram. 
Mr. Bowen. I think that Mr. Harriman describes what was 
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Snator Fercuson. Yes, but we would like to see the original of that 
telegram. 

The CuarkMAn. Where is it now? Does he say ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. I think it is in the White House, if it was a telegram 
that went, as many of them did, to the map room of the White House 
which the military channels, Navy or Army,‘would use for the trans 
mission of top secret things. 

The Cuairman. Would it be in custody of the Army or State De- 
partment / 

Mr. Bowen. No, sir, not in custody of the State Department. It 
would be in the custody of the White House. From Mr. Harriman’s 
statement, this was a report to President Roosevelt of his interviews 
with Stalin. 

The CHatrMan. Do I understand that you will seek to get the wire / 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, please try to do so. 

Mr. Bouten. I shall mention it to the White House, but as I say, 
it is not in the possession of the State Department, to the best of my 
knowledge. I shall ask whoever will be suitable in the White House, 
saving that the committee would like to get this. 

Senator MansFietp. Don't you think it would be better for the com 
mittee to make that request 

The CuatrMan. Is it properly identified in the record ¢ 

Senator Frerauson. I think so. 

(Nore.—The cablegram was later made available to the Foreign 
Relations Committee by the executive branch.) 


Fr. D. R.-STALIN DISCUSSION 


Senator Frereuson. There were really no negotiations as I under- 
stand it, Mr. Bohlen, between the President and Joe Stalin. It was 
a statement by the President as to what he would do, and then the 
aides went out to draft the agreement in writing. 

Mr. Bonen. There was discussion between the President and Sta- 
lin on this matter. There was the original meeting at which in gen 
eral it was outlined—no detail was covered then—Mr. Harriman and 
Mr. Molotov went off and prepared a paper. 


U. S. PARTICIPANTS IN DISCUSSIONS 


° Senator Frreuson. Do you know whether Alger Hiss sat in at that 
conference when the paper was drafted / 
Mr. BouLen. I am quite certain he did not, sir. 
Senator Frerauson. Did vou? 


Mr. Bonen. No, sir, I did not. 
BRITISH PARTICIPANTS 


Senator Frreguson. Do you know why the British were not in this 
conference or this agreement on the Far East when they had so many 
interests in the Far East ? 

Mr. Bonten. I can’t give you a full answer to that, sir. I don’t know 
because in these conferences, what I knew about them, were the meet- 
ings with the Russians when I was present and interpreted for the 
President and sat with the delegation at the larger meetings. 
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I do not know what went on between the British and American 
delegations. I know that Churchill was informed of this matter by 
President Roosevelt, because he signed it on the last day. I don’t be- 
lieve that he was in on the beginnings of the negotiations. I can’t give 
you the reason why. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you know whether the British had ever 
talked with Stalin about his demands in the Far East ? 

Mr. Bouten. I don’t know. 


SOURCE OF PHRASEOLOGY 


Senator Frrauson. Do you know whose words I read to you this 
morning: “Take measures to obtain ‘the coneurrence of Chiang Kai- 
shek with the provisions?’?” Do you know whose words those are? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; I don’t. 

Senator Ferauson. You don’t know? 

Mr. Bonen. No, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. You don’t know who even suggested that? 

Mr. Bonen. No. 

Senator Frerauson. Do you know who was responsible for the pro- 
vision ¢ 

The heads of the three Great Powers agree that these claims of the Soviet 
Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan has been defeated. 

Mr. Bonen. I do not know who the author of that is, but I think 
it isa fair guess that that was a Russian draft. 


F. D. R.-STALIN DISCUSSIONS 


Senator Frercuson. Do you know whether that was discussed be- 
tween the President and Stalin ? 

Mr. Bouten. That particular part ¢ 

Senator Frerevson. Or whether or not that provision was put in 
by Harriman and Molotov in the drafting of the instrument ? 

Mr. Bonten. I think my best source on this, Senator, is the state- 
ment of Mr. Averell Harriman in which he gives the details. 

Senator Frreuson. I know what is in Harriman’s statement. I 
want to get your statement. 

Mr. Bouten. I don’t have that information. 


ADVANCE KNOWLEDGE OF DRAFT AGREEMENT 


Senator Frravuson. Did you see the instrument after it came back? 

Mr. Bonen. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Ferauson. Before it was signed ? 

Mr. Bouten. When it was accepted ; yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Before it was signed ? 

Mr. Bouten. Before it was actually signed, but after it was agreed 
on between the President and Stalin. 


PARTICIPANTS 


Senator Fercuson. Well now, was it brought back, and who was 
present when it was brought back? 

Mr. Bouten. I think the same group, Mr. Harriman, the President, 
and myself 
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Senator Frerauson. And Molotov was not present ? 

Mr. Bouten. Yes; Stalin and Molotov. 

Senator Frereuson. And their interpreter. Did they have an in- 
terpreter ? 

Mr. Bou.en. Yes, sir. 


BRITISH REPRESENTATION 


Senator Frreuson. So that the same people were really present. 
Britain was not present at that time ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; not present at that meeting. According to 
Mr. Harriman’s statement, he said: 


PROVISIONS AFFECTING CHINA 


Later on in the same day, February 10, Roosevelt and Stalin met again. Stalin 
agreed to the modifications as proposed by Roosevelt, except that he maintained 
that a lease on Port Arthur would be required, as it was to be used for a naval 
base, Stalin accepted the requirement for Chiang Kai-shek concurrence and 
said that he wanted his concurrence also to the status quo in Outer Mongolia. 
President Roosevelt and Stalin concluded that the matter should be discussed 
with Chiang when Stalin was prepared to have this done, having in mind the 
need for secrecy and lack of security in Chungking. 

Senator Ferauson. Would you say this was an unusual provision 
to appear ina treaty ¢ 

Mr. Bonien. Yes, I would say that was an unusual one. 


AGREEMENT-TREATY 


Senator Frrcuson. Had you ever seen it in any other treaty made 
with the United States / 

Mr. Bonen. No, sir, but I wouldn’t say this agreement in effect 
is a treaty, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. What do you call it? 

Mr. Bouuen. I would call it an agreement to do certain things, 
and we would have the concurrence of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Senator Frrauson. At least we agreed to obtain his concurrence. 

Mr. Bouien. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. And at least in that it was an executive agree- 
ment / 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, it was an agreement to do something, but it was 
not an agreement that has the force of a treaty between countries. 


1945 U.S. S. R.-CHINA TREATY 


As I say, it was subsequently translated into the Chinese-Soviet 
treaty of 1945. That agreement embodied in the treaty was nego- 
tiated in Moscow, and in part in the Japanese Peace Treaty, but only 
in part because Japan merely renounced sovereignty over those areas. 


STALIN 


Senator Fercuson. At any time during this discussion did Stalin 
say that unless these terms were met, as stated in the Far East agree- 
ment, that he would not go into the war? 

Mr. Bonen. I do not recall that, sir, but I am speaking from 
memory. 
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Senator Frrevson. Don’t you think you would recall that now ¢ 

Mr. Bonzen. I think I probably would recall that. I do not be- 
lieve that that was said, but as I say, | am speaking from an 8-year- 
old memory. 


KURILE ISLANDS 


Senator Frrauson. Now you used the words “Kurile Islands.” Was 
there any discussion as to what was meant by those islands and what 
they included or what they excluded ¢ 

Mr. Bow.en. Not in my presence, sir. 


ALGER TLISsS 


The CuarrMan. Senator Ferguson, you mentioned Hiss. Is the 
record clear as to what part he played, if any, according to this 
witness ¢ 

Mr. Bouien. As I said earlier this morning, Hiss at that time was 
in charge of the section of the Department of State dealing with the 
United Nations. As far as I personally know, he dealt with that at 
Yalta and confined his activities to that. 

He may have done some other things for Secretary Stettinius at 
the Foreign Ministers meeting, at which I was not present. I can 
testify under any form of oath necessary that he was not present at 
any of these meetings between Stalin and President Roosevelt, and 
as far as I am aware, he knew nothing whatsoever about this far 
eastern matter. 

The CHatrrman. Will the Senator yield? I want to get the record 
clear there. 

Do IT understand that according to your recollection, while you 
acted as interpreter for President Roosevelt, between Stalin, Molotov, 
and Roosevelt, at no time was Hiss present ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. He was not present, sir, at any of these private meet- 
ings. Hiss would be present when you had the large plenary sessions 
of the conference, at which maybe 10 or 15 or more people from the 
United States delegation were present. 


ORGANIZATION OF YALTA CONFERENCE 


As I explained this morning, I think possibly an explanation of 
the way the conference was organized might be helpful. At 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon the top three would meet, the President, Mr. Church 
ill, and Stalin, with their advisers, with their Foreign Ministers, 
and then the people sitting in the back row with the other members 
of the delegation. 

In the mornings the Foreign Ministers would meet, and I did not 
attend those meetings as a regular thing. Then occasionally—I think 
there were three such meetings during the Yalta Conference—the 
President alone with Stalin. When I say alone, I mean without Mr. 
Churchill. 

At those meetings there was the President and Mr. Harriman, and 
Stalin, Molotov, and the two interpreters. I have no recollection or 
no record of the President’s meetings with Mr. Churchill, which 
occurred somewhat more frequently, 1 would say; nor of any of Mr. 
Churchill’s private meetings with Stalin, so I can testify that at these 
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private meetings between the President and Stalin, Alger Hiss was 
not present. 

Senator KNowtanp. Mr. Chairman, at that point will the Senator 
vield¢ 

Senator Frreuson. Yes; I yield. 


EXCERPTS FROM STETTINIUS BOOK 


Senator Know.anp. Pardon this interruption. I have here the 
book by Stettinius called Roosevelt and the Russians: The Yalta 
Conference, and on page 83 he says: 

This Saturday night dinner was the last leisurely social gathering at the Yalta 
Conference. The pressure of the next few days was most exhausting. My usual 
daily schedule, for instance, was to confer with Matthews, Bohlen, and Hiss, 
just after I got up in the morning. 1 next discussed the conference problems 
with the President 

That is on page 83. Then a little farther down on page 83 he says: 

After these dinners, IT usually conferred with Matthews, Bohlen, Hiss, and 
Foote, read cables from the Acting Secretary of State through to Washington, 
drafted cables to the Department, and then went to bed 


Then on page 54, Secretary Stettinius says: 


DELEGATION MEETINGS 


The next morning at 10:30, Harriman, Matthews, Hiss, Bohlen, and I met 
with the President on the sun porch overlooking the sea to review our proposals 
for the conference agenda. We arrived just before the President's meeting with 
the military chiefs broke up. Since the military chiefs were about to leave, I 
suggested that they remain in order that they might be fully informed of the 
diplomatic position of the State Department, and thus be in a position to cor 
relate this with the secret military conferences that were to take place within 
the Chiefs of Staff of the three countries. 

Now there are other references to Mr. Hiss, but that at least to me 
would seem to indicate that he did more than merely sit in on these 
large plenary meetings. 


ROOSEVELT-STALIN MEETINGS 


Mr. Bonten. I thought the question was whether Hiss had been 
present at these private meetings between President Roosevelt and 
Stalin. 

Senator KNownanp. As I understood Senator Ferguson. what he 
was trying to get at was what kind of a part did Mr. Hiss play at 
these Yalta conferences. 


HISS AND UNITED NATIONS MATTERS 


Now, we recognize, as vou have testified, and I think all the books on 
the subject rather indicate, that the actual discussions with Mr. Stalin 
and Mr. Churchill were carried on either by the President or, in rare 
instances, perhaps by Mr. Stettinius, but what we are trying to find 
out, I assume from the line of questioning, is what influence, if any, 
Mr. Hiss may have played which he could have done either at prelim 
inary meetings or at other gatherings that were outside of the plenary 


sessions. 
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Mr. Bonten. What Mr. Stettinius is talking about is meetings that 
are always held in conferences of that kind. Hiss was there, as an 
adviser to the Secretary of State, not there as an adviser to President 
Roosevelt direct, and at these meetings m\ recollection is that Hiss’ 
part in it dealt virtually exclusively with the United Nations business, 
which was, of course, a very big subject 


DISCUSSION ON FAR EAST 


Senator Frercuson. There was no military man present at this Far 
East conference / 

Mr. Bowen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Yet you were giving away sections of China and 
dividing up sections of the Japanese Empire, to go into effect. after the 
war. Wasn’t it a military question at all? 

Mr. Bownten. But the question that led to it, Senator, as [ tried to 
testify this morning, was the considerations that led the President to 
consider that it was of very great and vital importance for the United 
States to have the Soviet Union enter the war, which were military 
considerations. I thought I made the distinction. 


SOVIET ENTRY INTO PACIFIC WAR 


Senator Frreuson. Isn't this true, Mr. Bohlen, that prior to that 
Stalin had agreed, or at least strongly indicated, that he was coming 
into the war, and there were no strings on it? 

Mr. Bonten. Well,-sir, I was present at those meetings. What he 
did was the kind of thing that could hardly be called a commitment. 

Senator Frerauson. Well, what was it ? 


STALIN STATEMENT AT TEHERAN 


Mr. Bonten. At Teheran, Stalin made some general reference to the 
fact that when the war in Europe was over, that within their capabili- 
ties the Soviet Union would not be found wanting by her Allies in the 
Far East 

There wasn’t anything much more specific than that. 


HARRIMAN-STALIN CONVERSATION 


Senator Ferauson. Now, do you say that then he put this proposi- 
tion bluntly to Harriman: “Here are my conditions to carry out what 
I have said at Teheran”? 

Mr. Bouten. Not having been present at that conversation between 
Harriman and Stalin, I cannot say, Senator, how the matter was pre- 
sented. I know that at Yalta, from talking to the President, he did 
not present them as demands. 


CONDITIONS OFFERED BY STALIN 
Senator Frerevson. At Yalta they were not demands? 


Mr. Bonten. They were not presented as such. 
Senator Frereuson. So then he voluntarily gave these concessions ¢ 
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Mr. Bou.en. No, sir. He said, “Here is what my desires in the Far 
East are,” and the thing was a package, so that you can say it was a 
condition. 

Senator Ferauson. Didn’t the President, without Stalin mentioning 
one of these demands, say, “I know you are interested in the Far East”? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; it was the other way around. I said Stalin 
said, “I believe you are informed of my interest in the Far East,” and 
the President said, “I am.” 

Senator Frreuson. Did you ever see this telegram as to whether 
or not it puts the proposition up as a demand ¢ 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF WITNESS 


Mr. Bonten. No, sir, I have not. I never saw that telegram. If 
we might return to this question of the role of Hiss, as I stated before, 
my chief duty there was to be available to the President at any time 
he needed me as an an interpreter. 

Sometimes these private meetings were arranged within a very 
short period of time, so that I did not attend the Foreign Ministers 
meetings. 

Mr. Stettinius did. 

DELEGATION MEETINGS 


Senator Ferguson. What about these meetings that Senator 
Knowland read about from this book ? 

Mr. Bonen. The first, for example, that is mentioned there is 
the one before the Conference opened, when the question of what the 
subjects were that were going to be on the agenda of the plenary ses- 
sion were discussed. I can’t recall any particular observations or 
statements on the part of Hiss during those. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. He says, Mr. Bohlen, if you will pardon me: 
“My usual daily schedule.” This was not just an isolated instance. 

Then he says: “After these dinners,” speaking of something I as- 
sume was perhaps more of a social nature, “I usually conferred with 
Matthews, Bohlen, Hiss, and Foote,” which gives Hiss there at least 
the appearance of-—— 

Mr. Bouten. He was an adviser of Stettinius. There is no question 
about it. He was brought along as an adviser for United Nations 
ffairs. 

Senator Frreuson. This doesn’t indicate it was on the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Bowten. They were a part of the general conference. Those 
things that happened are usually meetings not to make policy de- 
cisions so much as to see how you stand in relation to the work of 
the Conference or what had been referred to the Foreign Ministers 
to do, and so forth. They are what you might call tidying-up things. 


CONFERENCE ON FAR EAST 


Senator erat SON. But you had ho papers before you in the far 
eastern- 
Mr. Bonten. That is true. 
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Senator Frrauson. And it wasn’t even on the agenda, was it ? 

Mr. Bounen. No, sir, it was not. 

Senator Frereuson. How do you account for it not even being on 
the agenda; for the President approaching it in this meeting where 
neither Churchill nor any other Britisher was present ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. The agenda was something that the big Conference 
dealt with, at which there may have been 45 or 50 people in the room. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you claim that this was a little side confer- 
ence on the Far East ? 

Mr. Bouwen. Yes, sir; that is what it was. 

Senator Ferauson. It wasn’t part of the real Conference at Yalta? 

Mr. Bouven. Not at big formal meetings. That subject never came 
up at the plenary session. 


BRITISH PARTICIPATION 


Senator Ferguson. All right. Now how do you account for that, 
with Britain having her great interest in the Far East / 

Mr. Bouten. Senator, one thing according to Mr. Harriman’s testi 
mony, Mr. Churchill was informed of this. 

Senator Frrauson. How do you account for the fact that he, being 
informed, didn’t appear and had no one representing him at these 
meetings / 

Mr. Bouten. Lhave no complete explanation for that, except proba 
bly the obvious one, that in matters affecting the war in the Pacific, 
the United States was regarded as playing the hand. 

Senator Fercuson. But this was diplomatic. Britain was also fight 
ing in the Pacific. 

Mr. Bonuten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account for this small side meeting 
where this very vital agreement was being made? 

Mr. Bouten. Senator, I was not privy to President Roosevelt's in 
nermost thoughts, nor was I privy to the general strategy by which 
the war was being conducted but I do think I ean make a guess on this 
particular subject. It involved the entry of another country into the 
war, movement of troops a inde verything like that, probably the deci- 
sion was made it could not be handled on sec urity erounds at a large 
meeting with 45 people present. 

As the Br itish, | have no idea what arrangements we may have had 
with Mr. Churchill in regard to the subject. The President saw Mr. 
Churchill several times during the conference. 

At Yalta, he had meals alone with him. The British and American 
Chiefs of Staff had met, and this business of getting Russia into the 
war was understood between both countries. 


CONFERENCE ON FAR EAST 


Senator Frravson. Do you know of any other agreement that was 
made at this so-called side conference ? 

Mr. Bonen. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. This was the only one? 
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METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS 


Mr. Bouten. Well, now, wait. there is one where the question of 
certain facilities for the United States Armed Services, such as me 
teorological stations in Siberia and certain rights to use those were 
discussed by the President and Stalin. That was a request of our 
Navy particularly. They wanted to have certain facilities. 

Senator Frercuson. That was after she came into the war. 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir: this was at the same time, at Yalta. 

Senator Ky RGUSON, Were we to use those stations before Russia 
came in 

Mr. Bounten. There were certain preliminary things speaking again 
from. memory— that were to be started immediately in anticipation of 
that event, but I think the actual use by American aircraft or naval 
craft was to come after the Soviet entry into the war. 


JAPANESE SURRENDER 


Senator Frereuson. Do you know anything about a memorandum 
suid to have been available to the Chiefs of Staff or someone of high 
rank of the American group at Yalta, in which it was contended that 
Allied operations against Japan had already been and were being so 
effective that Japan’s defeat in the near future, and probably without 
extensive use of ground forces, Was a foregone conclusion / 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir: I did not at the time. 

Senator Frreuson. Well, when did you learn of that / 

Mr. Bouten. | just couldn't tell you, but I have heard—it wasn’t 
related particularly to Yalta—that there was a considerable amount of 
feeling in the Air Force and in the Navy that the bombardment and 
sea blockade of Japan would do the trick. 

Senator Frereuson. Did you know that the President had that in- 
formation before the agreements at Yalta were made in relation to the 
Far East ’ 

Mr. Bouter. No, sir: I did not. 

Senator Frerauson. Have you learned it since / 

Mr. Bouten. I didn’t know until vou told me he had that in his 


POSSeSSIO]., 


STATE DEPARTMENT AND MILITARY OPERATION 


Senator Fereuson. Do you know whether the State Department had 
that in its possession ¢ 

Mr. Bourn. I don’t think so. I don’t think they did, so far as I 
know. I had never seen it, never heard of it. I would like to em- 
phasize one thing: that the conduct of the war in general about mili- 
tary operations was not conveyed to the State Department during the 
war. 

Senator Frrauson. I still don’t see how this was military when no 
military man was present. The mere fact of coming into the war 

Mr. Bouten. TI shall try to be very clear on this thing. I have noth 
ing I want to hold back from you, Senator, on this matter at all. The 
considerations which led the Chiefs of Statf to u ‘ve upon the Presi 
dent, with considerable emphasis, the importance of getting the Soviet 
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Union into the war against Japan in time were the root cause of this 
particular agreement. 


SOVIET CONDITIONS FOR ENTERING WAR 


The manner in which it was carried out was not military. That is 
why I said that General Marshall is right; that the military advisers 
at Yalta did not negotiate this agreement or were not involved in 
this negotiation, but military considerations regarded as of great 
moment at the time were the reasons why, as I understood it, Presi- 
dent. Roosevelt felt that it was worth while to accept these Russian 
conditions for the overriding purpose of Russian entry into the war 
as requested by the military. 

Senator Humrenrey. Senator Ferguson, will you yield? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


Senator Humenrey. Wouldn't you call the President, as Com 
mander in Chief, a military person / 

Mr. Bowten. Yes but not in the sense the term is usually used. 

Senator Humpurey. In wartime, isn’t the Commander in Chief in 
full charge of the Armed Forces of the United States, and of their 
disposition ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. And I would also find it very difficult to believe that 
the military had not been aware of this telegram from Averell Harri 
man, because of the fact that Admiral Leahy, who might be able to 
shed some light on it, was, so to speak, handling all the messages 
coming into the maproom for the President, and was chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you know that the Air or the Navy, either 
one of them, had made a memorandum 4 

Mr. Bouuen. No, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Such as I have indicated ? 


THE FAR EAST AND SOVIET DEMANDS 


Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Chairman, because it may affect this line 
of questioning, on page 866 of Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Sherwood, 
it reads: 


It is also clear that the failure to notify the Chinese immediately of the Yalta 
discussions was due to fear of security of secrets in Chungking. Stalin told 
Roosevelt at Yalta that he intended to start the movement of 25 Russian divisions 
across Siberia to the Far East, and this operation must be conducted in the 
utmost secrecy, and Roosevelt said that when this movement of troops had been 
completed, presumably within 8 or 4 months, he would send an American oflicer 
to Chungking via Moscow to inform Chiang Kai-shek of the agreements. 

Stalin insisted that these agreements must be put in writing and must contain 
the statement : 

“The heads of the three great powers have agreed that these claims of the 
Soviet Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan has been defeated.” 
This in my opinion was the most assailable point of the entire Yalta record and 
ie most surprising, in that it involved Roosevelt in the kind of firm commit 
ment that usually he managed to avoid. It denied him the postwar freedoom of 
action which he valued so highly, for, if China had refused to agree to any of 
the Soviet claims, presumably the United States and Britain: would have been 
ompelled to join in enforcing them 
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That is the end of the quote, and just further down on page 867, 
this 1 paragraph: 


ROOSEVELT AND CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


In spite of all, it is my belief that Roosevelt would not have agreed to the final 
firm commitment had it not been that the Yalta Conference was almost at an 
end and he was tired and anxious to avoid further argument. I believe that he 
was hopeful that, when the time came to notify the Chinese, he would be able 
to straighten the whole thing out with Chiang Kai-shek, but that hope, of course, 
was not realized, 

I think that fits in. 

Mr. Bounen. That is what I said; that to my mind this sentence 
in here which I couldn’t explain I was sure was a Soviet draft. 

Senator Frereuson. But you don’t remember any discussion with the 
President about that ? 

Mr. Bowen. No, sir. 


U. S. S. R. CLAIMS 


Senator Frreuson. What I can’t understand, Mr. Bohlen, about 
this statement, which violated, in my opinion, the Nine-Power Pact 
and the Atlantic Pact, is how it appeared without any discussion ¢ 
How did this agreement get signed, with this clause in it, without 
any discussion and without a protest on the part of the President of the 
United States or you, who was his interpreter? ‘This must have had 
to be interpreted. 

Mr. Bonten. No, sir. I was not in on the actual negotiation of this 
particular document. 

Senator Fereuson. But wait a minute. It came back. You must 
have been discussing it. 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir. The full document I personally did not see, 
according to my recollection, until it was all agreed to. 

Senator KNowLanp. Was there anybody else who did translating 
for the United States there ? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir. 

Senator Know.Lanp. Who put the Russian language into English 4 
Didn't you sit in on all of this? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Senator Ferecuson. Who did? Who interpreted between Harriman 
and Molotov? 


INTERPRETERS AND INTERPRETATION 


Mr. Bonten. As far as I am aware, the Soviet interpreter. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean that you didn’t have an American in- 
terpreter in there? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir. 

Senator Frrouson. That he acted without American interpreters? 
Can that account for this clause? 

Mr. Bonten. No, sir. Let me say this from my experience with in- 
terpreting, that, while it is always good to have your own interpreter 
there, obviously, it is not vitally important. 

Senator Fercuson. I would think so. 

Mr. Bouten. What I mean is that this was perfectly clear in 
English; so I don’t think it is a problem of interpretation. I think 
that that is a side issue that is really quite unimportant. 
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Senator Freravson. You see how Mr. Stettinius in his book treated 
this language. 

Mr. Bonten. Mr. Sherwood. 

Senator Ferauson. Sherwood, yes. You see how he treated 


Mr. Bonen. Yes. 


PREATIES, AGREEMENTS AND COMMITMENTS 


Senator Frrcuson. He treated it in the form of a real agreement 
having the effect of a treaty. 

Mr. Bonten. I wouldn't say that. I think he felt it was a com 
mitment on the part of the President of the United States to do 
certain things; and he points out that, had China refused, then he 
would have had really a difficult problem. 

My personal opinion is that, had China refused, there would have 
been no way in which the United States could have possibly en 
forced this measure, except in regard to the parts dealing with 
Japan, 

U.S. 8. R. AND CHINA 


Senator Frrevson. Don’t you think that Stalin had in mind that, if 
he had the aid of the President, he was sure to accomplish this with 
the Chinese Government ? 

Mr. Bonen. I would imagine that is what he was hopeful of. 

Senator Frravson. That is what the President was giving him. 

Mr. Bonten. | was present with President Truman at the begin 
ning of June 1945, when T. V. Soong was informed of the contents 
of these agreements, and it is my recollection of it that he did not feel 
that it placed China in a very difficult position. » He was very inter 
ested in the recognition of Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria. 


YALTA CONFERENCE AND CHINA TODAY 





Senator Ferauson. Well, as it turned out now, it has had a great in 
fluence on what has happened in China. 

Mr. Bouten. I think that is a matter of opinion, Senator. 

Senator Ferauson. You don’t think so? 

Mr. Bonnen. I don’t think it did: no, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. You don’t think it had anything to do with 
what happened in China? 

Mr. Bouten. Well, everything has something to do with some- 
thing, but I don’t believe that it was the cause of what subsequent 
ly happened in China insofar as this treaty between the Chinese and 
the Soviets went, in its intended effect. 

I say “intended effect” advisedly; that on the whole I think that 
that was a help to Chiang Kai-shek rather than a hindrance in the 
major business of establishing his sovere ignty over China. 

Now, that is a matter of opinion, and I am just giving you mine. 


U. 8S. S. R. COMMITMENTS 


Senator Frereuson. Did Russia agree to do anything in this agree- 
ment other than to come into the war ? 

Mr. Bouten. Well, recognition of Chiang Kai-shek’s sovereignty 
over Manchuria was the important element embodied in the treaty. 
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I have not the text of the treaty here, but I think it says that the 
Soviet Government recognizes as the sole supreme authority in Man- 
churia the Nationalist Chinese Government, and that the representa- 
tives of that Government should be permitted to go up into that 
area even while the Soviet armies are in occupation. 


U.S. 8S. R. AND NORTHEAST ASIA 


Senator Frercuson. Now, didn’t this agreement in regard to J: apan 
make the course easier for the Soviet Union in northeast Asi: a, especial- 
ly in Manchuria and Korea, after the defeat of Japan, and thus 
facilitate the Communist conquest of China, and after that the Com- 
munist armed invasion of South Korea? 

Mr. Bouien. These are purely matters of opinion, Senator. 

Senator Ferauson. What is your opinion on it 4 

Mr. Bonien. My opinion is that they did not, in this sense. I am 
not a Far East expert. I have no firsthand knowledge of China. I 
have not been engaged in that end of the business. 

In this testimony, I don’t want to divest myself of the slightest 
responsibility that I have for these matters. On the other hand, in 
the interest of accuracy, 1 don’t think that I should take on responsi- 
bilities that were not mine. So, when i give you an opinion on this 
point, it is an opinion of a nonexpert in oriental matters. 

I think the Communist conquest of China is one thing, and the terms 
of the treaty another. 


POLAND 


Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I have some questions to ask 
in relation to Poland. I have had the witness quite a while, and I 
would like to suggest that someone else question the witness, and I will 
take this up at the end of the hearing. 


\LGER HISS 


Senator Smrru. Will the Senator let me ask Mr. Bohlen one ques- 
tion in line with your questioning. 

Senator Fereuson. I yield the questioning now. 

Senator Smrru. I would just like to ask this: Do I understand, 
Mr. Bohlen, that you take the position, so far as you know, that Mr. 
Hiss had nothing wh: atever to do with any conferences that deve loped 
policy with reg rard to the Far East ? 

Mr. Bonen. I wouldn’t go so far as to say that, because I don’t 
know the extent to which he was involved in advising Mr. Stettinius. 

I do know—with again the exception of this Far East thing, which 
was handled quite aside, without consultation with the State Depart- 
ment and was not in any of the material that was prepared in the 
Department which Mr. Stettinius took out—that the positions in 
regard to most of the questions at Yalta—the declarations of liberat- 
ing Europe, the voting formula on the U. N., etc.—had been prepared 
prior to that. 

To take up what Senator Smith asked, Hiss was a member of the 
delegation. He was an adviser to Stettinius. I can only speak from 
what I heard. I never heard him give any advice that was contrary 
to the agreed American position. 
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HARRIMAN 


Senator Frravson. Was he adviser to Harriman also? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir: he was not. 

Senator Ferauson. Who was Harriman’s adviser ? 

Mr. Bouten. Harriman didn’t have any particular adviser. 


FAR EAST 


Senator Ferevson. In other words, you were acting on the Far East 
without a Far East expert ? 

Mr. Bonten. That is true, sir. I would like to say, in relation to 
that, l that this was a question of wartime. 

For example, anyone in my position had no knowledge at that time 
of the major war plans, of strategic considerations which entered into 
these things. There were considerations outside of our ken on the 
matter, so to speak, so that we were not in a very good position to say 
very much about these matters, because we were given to understand 
that these were based on the major strategic considerations of the 
war. 





ROLE OF INTERPRETER 


It is very unusual for an interpreter to, so to speak, interrupt the 
President of the United States when he is in discussion with the head 
of a foreign country. 

Senator Fercuson. Wasn't this a queer proceeding / 


WHITE HOUSE-STATE DEPARTMENT LIAISON 


Mr. Bouten. I think it was, sir, and I know we in the State Depart- 
ment felt very strongly about the fact that during the war what I 
would say the politic: al arm of the United States was not involved to 
the extent it should be. 

Senator Ferauson. In other words, it was not being consulted ? 

Mr. Bonten. It was not being consulted. As T testified earlier, in 
order to try to rectify that situation, that was one of the reasons I was 
appointed to this liaison with the White House. 

I can say here that subsequent to Yalta, the messages that went to 
Stalin and Churchill, and so forth, on these things were referred to 
the State Department, and it was an extremely useful thing to do. 
I think that some of those messages have been published, and I think 
the difference is noticeable. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF NOMINEE 


Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Bohlen occupied a subordinate position. 
I believe the record should show that Mr. Bohlen occupied a very 
subordinate position at Yalta, that his main duty was interpreter for 
the President. 

Senator Know.anp. I want the record to be clear. I have a very 
high regard for Mr. Bohlen, and the reason this interrogation is 
going on here is that he happens to be one of the few remaining 
people who was at Yalta. President Roosevelt is dead, Stettinius is 
dead, and a number of the others are not here. 
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Now, I am looking for our general background knowledge, and I 
intend in no sense to discredit the very able services of Mr. Bohlen 
or his ability to be the United States Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
I think he has got an excellent background for that position, but I 
do think it would be helpful for us if we can fill in some of these 
gaps. 

Mr. Bou.ten. I appreciate that, Senator. 

Senator Frreuson. I am asking these questions for background 
information. 

Mr. Bonen. I will be frank to say that when you look back on 
these periods, you always wonder if there wasn’t more you could 
have done. I would be very happy to have every memorandum which 
I had ever written spread before this committee. I think it would 
make my views known very, very clearly. 


OBTAINING SOVIET COMMITMENTS 


Senator Frereuson. The question then is why not try to get those 
agreements’ There is no evidence in this record that we tried to get 
Russia’s agreement to enter the Pacific war without attaching condi 
tions of violating the Atlantic Charter. 

Mr. Bonten. When the time came, it was the Russian proposition, 
that Russia would come into the war 2 to 3 months after the end of 
V-E Day under the conditions stated. 

Senator Frerauson. I haven't any evidence here until I see the 
telegram, that it was put in that language. That is where Mr. Hiss 
can come into this picture. 


LATTIMORE MEMORANDUM 


Senator Ferauson. Did you know about the memorandum that was 
taken to President Truman by Owen Lattimore ? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And it was incorporated in the Marshall Mis- 
sion document? Did you know about that ? 

Mr. Bonen. I have read testimony that Lattimore had sent the 
memorandum. 


LATTIMORE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Frrauson. Not only sent it. He took it down and had a 
conference. Did you know that that existed ? 

Mr. Bonten. Not until I read it in the testimony. 

Senator Frercuson. Well, then can you say that Communist phil- 
osophy didn’t dictate some of those decisions / 

Mr. Bonten. I would not say so concerning the ones that I knew 
about. 

Senator Mawnsriretp. Was Lattimore’s recommendation accepted, 
Mr. Bohlen ? 

Mr. Bounten. I don’t think so. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes, it was incorporated in the Marshall mis- 
sion almost verbatim. 
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JAPANESE MILITARY SITUATION BEFORE YALTA 


Senator Humrnrey. One final question. We are going to have to 
recess this, I hope, soon. 

I was interested in the observations made, either by Senator Fergu- 
son or Senator Knowland, that the Air Force and the Navy took 
a different view of the Japanese military situation prior to Yalta 
apparently feeling that Japan was much weaker than others believed. 

I believe that you made that comment, is that not right, Senator 
Ferguson, that there was some evidence from the Air Force and the 
Navy that they felt that the situation in Japan was grave in terms of 
her weakness / 

Mr. Bouten. I had heard that. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, he said he had heard th: . 

Senator Humrurey. Isn’t it also true that the Navy officials were 
talking about it being a 6-month war when the war started ? 

Mr. Bouxen. I was not here. I was in Japan when the war started. 

Senator Humpurey. | think we can produce the documentation 
and I can recall vividly it was a matter of record that the Navy 
considered it was a 6-month war. 

Mr. Bonten. Well, this is a little out of my province. 


U. 8. MILITARY SERVICES 


Senator Humpnurey. What I am getting at is, if you take the re- 
ports of the respective services independently without their being 
fully collaborated and coordinated at the Joint Chiefs of Staff level, 
you get these publicized statements as to their offensive capacities 
which are not revealed as fact later on. 

Mr. Boren. That is absolutely true. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF APPRAISAL 


Senator Humpurey. Now let me ask this further question. Is it 
not true that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, after consultation with all 
branches of the service and after listening to the claims of the Air 
Force and the Navy as well as the Army, came to the conclusion that 
the invasion of Japan awe | be a costly enterprise / 

Mr. Bonen. Yes, si 

Senator Humpnrey. I recall vividly a member of our family being 
ordered into the Far East and never making it. It was deemed that 
it Was in connection with a military offensive on the mainland of 
Japan. Wasn’t that the plan? 

Mr. Bonten. I completely agree with you, and I find it difficult to 
believe that any President or Secretary of State would be guided by 
anything but the considered opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
One of them was delivered to Mr. Roosevelt, just before Yalta, on 
January 23, 1945. 

HARRIMAN REPORT 


Senator Ferevson. Where are you getting this information ¢ 
Mr. Bouten. I am getting this from Mr. Harriman’s statement, 
sir. 
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Senator Fercuson. Did you help to write this statement / 

Mr. Bonten. No, sir; I did not, but Mr. Harriman sent it to me to 
check against my memory. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether it is accurate ! 

Mr. Bouten. I think it is accurate, because I have read it. 

Senator Frercvson. Do you know that that is a fact that you are 
going to give us? 

Mr. Bouten. I have seen the paper on which this ts based. 

Senator Ferguson. You have seen the document / 

Mr. Bouven. Yes, sir; 1 have, and I know certainly also that if 
Mr. Harriman had put into the official record a memorandum from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it would be accurate. 

Senator Frereuson. Tam asking you your knowledge. 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Forguson. You have seen the document / 

Mr. Bonten. Yes, sir; I have seen a copy of the document. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF APPRAISAI 


Senator Humepurey. The Joint Chiefs of Staff estimated what ? 

Mr. Bonen (reading) : 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have been guided by the following basie principles 
in working toward U. S. S. R. entering into the war against Japan: 

Russia’s entry at as early a date as possible consistent with her ability to 
engage in offensive operations is necessary to provide maximum assistance to 
our Pacific operations. The United States will provide maximum support pos- 
sible without interfering with our main effort against Japan. 

The objective of Russia’s military effort against Japan in the Far East should 
be the defeat of the Japanese forces in Manehuria, air operations against Japan 
proper in collaboration with United States Air Forces based in eastern Siberia, 
and the maximum interference with Japanese sea traffic between Japan and the 
mainland of Asia. 

Senator Frereuson. What is that date? 

Mr. Bouien. January 23, 1945. 

Senator Fereuson. That is right before Yalta? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir; just before the President took off to go to 
Yalta. 

Senator Humpnrey. These are the highest advisers to the President 
as Commander in Chief, are they not? 

Mr. Bouten. That is what the document would indicate. 


AGREEMENTS REGARDING JAPAN 
Senator Humpnrey. The final point that I want to make now is this. 
In reference to these agreements pertaining to Japan—lI will break 
this question in 2 parts—there were 3 sections: 
OUTER MONGOLIA 


One. The status quo in Outer Mongolia (the Mongolian People’s Republic) 
shall be preserved ; 


RUSSIA’S FORMER “RIGHTS” 


Two. The former rights of Russia violated by the treacherous attack of Japan 
in 1904 shall be restored, viz: 

(a) The southern part of Sakhalin as well as all the islands adjacent to it 
shall be returned to the Soviet Union. 
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(vb) The commercial port of Dairen shall be internationalized, the preeminent 
interests of the Soviet Union in this port being safeguarded and the lease of 
Port Arthur as a naval base of the U. S. S. R. restored. 

(c) The Chinese-Eastern Railroad and the South Manchurian Railroad, which 
provides an outlet to Dairen shall be jointly operated by the establishment of a 
joint Soviet-Chinese company, it being understood that the preeminent interests 
of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded and that China shall retain full sov- 
ereignty in Manchuria. 

KURILE ISLANDS 


Three. The Kurile Islands shall be handed over to the Soviet Union. 
Did the Soviet Union once have these rights? Did Czarist Russia 


once have these rights? 
Mr. Bouten. They did. 


PORTSMOUTH TREATY 


Senator Humrurey. In other words, what the Soviet Union got in 
this agreement was what she had taken away from her at the Ports- 
mouth Treaty in 1904 or 1905. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Bouten. Some of them were. I think others were at different 
times. The Southern Sakhalin was taken away from Japan—— 


RUSSIA S FORMER RIGHTS 


Senator Hompurey. What lam getting at isthis,sir. Am I correct 
in assuming that the requests, or if you wish to call them demands, of 
the Soviet Union were based on what she considered to be her former 
! iahts or possessions ? 

Mr. Bowen. That is correct. 

Senator Frercuson. There is nothing in the agreement on that, is 
there ? 

Senator Humpurey. It says: 

Che former rights of Russia violated by the treacherous attack of Japan in 
1904 shall be restored 

Senator Frreuson. What about China? It doesn’t say that in 
relation to China. 


F. D. R.-CHURCHILL CONSULTATION 


Senator Humpnrey. My next point is this: I understood there was 
no consultation with Mr. Churchill 

Mr. Bowen. I am unable to give a clear answer on that. I know 
that President Roosevelt was seeing Churchill all the time during 
these conferences, and according to Mr. Harriman’s testimony, that 
Churchill was fully informed of this arrangement on February 10. 

Senator Humpnurey. Mr. Churchill signed this agreement; did he 
not ¢ 

Mr. Bonten. Mr. Churchill signed this agreement. 

Senator MANsriELp. Mr. Roosevelt didn’t need an interpreter when 
he spoke with Mr. Churchill. 

Mr. Bouten. No, he didn’t. That is why I am unable to testify 
at all as to what happened. With respect to the restoration of those 
rights, as former Russian rights, I would be inclined to agree with 
Senator Ferguson, that that isn’t a defense of the agreement. 
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RUSSIA’S FORMER RIGHTS 


Senator Humpurey. According to your earlier testimony, the Rus- 
sians were interested in the Dardanelles, they were looking to the 
south—the old axis of Moscow to Bagdad. They were interested in 
eetting into the Persian Gulf. 

Now were those matters involved here / 

Mr. Bouten. They never came up. 

Senator Humpurey. They never came up. What they did ask for 
was based upon what they interpreted as their once historical rights. 
That is what they were doing. 

I do not justify that. In fact, I don’t think anybody in his right 
mind could. All I am saying is that the Russians made a case on that 
basis. 

SEPARATE PEACE 


Now one other matter. Do you recall that there was some worry 
that the Russians might make a separate peace at any time during 
this war, World War IIL? 

Mr. Bonen. It seems to me that I had heard during the war that 
there was some fear of that. It was particularly acute in 1943, when 
the Russians formed the so-called German Liberation Committee in 
Moscow. They got Bismarck’s grandson, and others. I think that 
that did cause certain worry. 

Senator Humrurey Is it not true also that they pressed us very 
hard from 1942 to open an immediate second front 4 

Mr. Bou.en. Yes, sir, they did indeed. 

Senator Humpurey. And is it not true that in 1945 at the time of 
the Yalta agreements, we had reason to believe that since the Soviet 
Union had gotten as far as it had in her offensive, that a separate 
peace could be made and might be made ? 

Mr. Bouten. I don’t recall at that time, at the time of Yalta, which 
was in 1945. 

Senator Humrnrey. I am thinking only in terms of what I have 
read since. 

MOTIVATIONS 


Mr. Bouten. I think these things are so difficult, even having been 
present at so many of the events, that as I say, to put back into the set- 
ting under which they were concerned- —I do think, as I mentioned 

earlier this morning that hindsight is a great advantage. Hind- 
myopia is also, because you are out from under the pressures of war, 
which are very real. 

As I say, certainly it was an objective of this Government, and 
I would hope it would always be, to be as careful as you can about 
American lives, and that therefore I hold no brief for the technical 
perfection, Senator, of these agreements, of this one particularly. 

I think it was badly done from a technical point of view but on 
the other hand, I found nothing in my experience there or my associa- 
tion with the men responsible for it, to indicate that there were any 
discreditable motivations of any kind. 
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WHITE HOUSE PROCEDURES 


Senator Frrevson. I can’t understand, Mr. Bohlen, why in the 
drafting of an instrument as important politically as this was the 
State Department was not even consulted. I can’t understand why 
the Foreign Minister of Russia drafted the document. 

Mr. Bouten. Well, I can’t myself. I cannot give a clarifying ex 
planation, except for the fact that these things which involved mili- 
tary matters of great moment were, by and large, not handled through 
the State Department. 

They were handled through White House channels, and President 
Roosevelt used ambassadors very frequently as his personal repre 
sentatives. That was his method of doing business. 

I think I can speak to that with some feeling, because I know one 
of the reasons I was put on this liaison job was precisely because Mr. 
Hopkins saw that this was not the best way of doing business. 


THREE-POWER AGREEMENT 


Senator Frreuson. And I can’t understand, unless it was because 
of the President’s illness, why this agreement began this way: 

The leaders of the three great powers—the Soviet Union, the United States 
of America, and Great Britain—have agreed— 

Then they signed individually, not as the governments at all. Then 
the next agreement on page 21, starts out: 

Agreement relating to prisoners of war and civilians liberated by forces op- 
erating under Soviet command and forces operating under United States of 
America command. 

It starts out: 


The Government of the United States of America on the one hand and the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the other hand, 
wishing to make arrangements 
and so forth. 

Then I would lke to insert article 1 

Article 1 above referred to is as follows:) 

All Soviet citizens liberated by the forces operating under United States of 
America command and all United States citizens liberated by the forces op 
erating under Soviet command will, without delay after their liberation, be 
separated from enemy prisoners of war and will be maintained separately from 
them in camps or points of concentration until they have been handed over to 
the Soviet or United States authorities, as the case may be, at places agreed 
upon between those authorities. 

Senator Frereuson. And that is signed: “For the Government of the 
United States of America.” 

Now how do you account for the fact that one document—and these 
agreements are signed on the same day—carried the “Government” 
and the other names of individuals? 


SHAEF DOCUMENT 


Mr. Bouten. Well, sir, I think the answer is that this document 
you have read last was a aa that came from the Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Expeditionary Force. The document concerning the 
prisoners of war and the citizens of the other countries and areas 
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overrun by the respective armies was an operating agreement which 
was to be carried out by the two military sides, you see. Therefore 
it was done in that way. 


FORCIBLE REPATRIATION 


Senator Frercuson. Under this one, even after we know that these 
people were committing suicide rather than go back, we forced them 
to go back. I have talked personally with and we have had as a wit- 
ness one officer. We knew how they were interpreting that agree- 
ment. They were forcing people to go back, and these people were 
killing themselves rather than go back. 

How do you account for the fact that we did not sense what was 
going on and refuse to carry out an agreement that not only enslaved 
these people but took their lives / 


FEBRUARY 1945 AGREEMENT 


Mr. Bonten. That agreement was one that was received from 
SHAEF headquarters. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes; but it was made at Yalta. 

Mr. Bouten. Yes; it was indeed made at Yalta. 

Senator Frereuson. This agreement was signed on February 11, 
1945, and made public on March 8, 1946. 

Mr. Bonten. That’s right. 

Senator Fercuson. The conclusion, however, was announced in the 
Report on the Crimea Conference of February 12, 1945. 

Mr. Bonien. Yes, sir; but I am trying to explain what the agree- 
ment was. The agreement was signed by General Deane of the United 
States who was head of our military mission in Moscow and by Gen- 
eral Gryzlov on behalf of the Soviet Government. That was an agree- 
ment that had been drawn up at the headquarters at SHEAF and 
military authorities of the United States were very anxious to get 
that agreement done. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS 


When the State Department people saw it back here they com- 
mented on it and were very worried about parts of it. The purpose 
of it was that there were 60,000 American prisoners in Poland and 
Eastern Germany under the control of or about to be under the con- 
trol of the Red Army, and the purpose was to get those prisoners back. 
It is an agreement which I would say caused us more trouble than 
almost anything, although the terms of it do not as I recall provide in 
any place for the repatriation of these men. 

Senator Frercuson. You don’t contend that the President didn’t 
sanction that agreement ? 

Mr. Bouten. I would doubt very much indeed, sir, if the President 
ever read that particular agreement. That was a request received 
from the headquarters in SHEAF to do it. 

Senator Frreuson. Well, it was made at Yalta. 

Mr. Bonen. Yes, sir; it was made at Yalta. 

Senator Frercuson. You mean that these agreements were made 
at Yalta and the President didn’t see them ? 

Mr. Bouten. I don’t know whether the President saw this or not, 
but he was not involved with the signature or negotiations. 
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Senator Fercuson. Do you think he allowed his military men to do 
that without him seeing it? 
Mr. Bouten, I just can’t answer that. I don’t know. 


U. S. DELEGATION MEETINGS 


The CuairMan. Before you go into that, I would like to ask one 
question. With respect to what Senator Knowland read from Mr. 
Stettinius’ book about Stettinius starting the day by consulting with 
you and Hiss at the Yalta Conference, I think it would be very inter 
esting if vou could tell us what the subjects were that you talke d about. 

Mr. Bowten. Senator, since that has been read, I have been 
trying to rack my memory to figure out exactly what we did discuss 
and whether these meetings actually took place every morning. 

Insofar as my memory serves me, they were more or less means 
to find out where we stood, what had happened the day before, and 
for the orderly conduct of business to take place. 

What had been referred to the Foreign Ministers from the previous 
day's meeting, what was expected of them, what they were to report 
on for the forthcoming day, I would say my recollection is they were 
almost exclusively procedur: al. rather than police, vy decisions. As I say, 
with respect to most of these agreements, with the exception of the 
far-eastern one, the United States policy had been well established 
before we went to Yalta. There were some changes that occurred i 
negotiations. 


ALGER HISS 


The Cuamman. What part of the discussion did Hiss take part in? 

Mr. Bonten. As I say, I can’t recall Hiss expressing an opinion 
on anything about Poland, the Far East, or anything. I do recall his 
expressing his opinion about the United Nations matters. But I 
wouldn’t trust my memory to the extent of saying he never did. 

But, by and large, my picture of what happened is that when the 
subject of discussion came around to—let’s say the voting formula in 
the United Nations, that he was the man who spoke to that. That was 
his particular job at this conference. 

Senator Frreuson. But he heard what was going on. 

Mr. Bouten. Oh, yes; he heard what was going on. 


NOMINEE’S EXPERIENCE IN EUROPE 


Senator Frrevuson. Isn’t it a fact you are an expert in the European 
theater ? 

Mr. Boren. I would say 

Senator Frreuson. Much more than you are in the other theater? 

Mr. Bouten. In my service of 24 years with the State Department, 

t has been exclusively in Europe, with the exception of about a year 
‘al 3 months in Fete 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; you gave that this morning. 

Mr. Bourn. Yes. 


POLAND AND TILE WEST 


Senator Frereuson. Isn’t it true that Poland entered the war as an 
ally of the western countries, that she had an alliance with France and 
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Great Britain and became a signatory to the agreement of the declara 
tion of the United Nations on January 1, 1942 ¢ 

Mr. Bowten. That is true, yes. 

Senator Ferevson. The Polish Government presiding in London 
cooperated closely with the nations at war with Hitler Germany, didn’t 
it ? 

Mr. Bonen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And is it not true that the Polish Government 
was fully recognized by all the nations, including the neutrals? 

Mr. Bounien. That is true. 


POLISH PARTICIPATION IN WAR 


Senator Frereuson. That was the government in Poland. Isn’t it 
also true that the Polish forces fought under the Supreme Allied 
Command in France, Italy, Germany, Africa, and took an active part 
in the Allied sea and air operations ¢ 

Mr. Bonen. Yes, sir. 


POLAND AND TEHERAN CONFERENCE 


Senator Fercuson. Do you know of any documentary evidence that 
would show that secret proceedings were held at Teheran? From the 
agreement, it is evident that the matters concerning vital Polish 
interests were discussed at Teheran and decisions made without the 
knowledge of the Polish Government. 


CHURCHILL—STALIN DISCUSSIONS 


Mr. Bonuen. There was no decision insofar as the United States 
was concerned made at Teheran involving Poland. There was a dis- 
cussion between Stalin and Churchill in which Mr. Roosevelt did not 
participate. He told Stalin he was not in a position to make any 
decisions or agreements concerning Poland. 

Senator Ferguson. You claim that he merely said that he could not 
make any agreements in relation to Poland ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir: that is true. 


POLAND—U. 8. S. R. 


Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know that after the Teheran con- 
ference the Polish general headquarters became aware of the fact 
that military responsibility over Poland had been shifted to Soviet 
Russia / 

Mr. Bouten. I don’t understand that question. 

Senator Frreuson. That the military responsibility over Po- 
land—— 

Mr. Bouten. I don’t know what that means. 

Senator Frreuson (continuing): Had been shifted to Soviet 
Russia; that they were in the future going to dominate the military 
situation in Poland. 

Mr. Bonten. I don’t know. 

Senator Frreuson. You don’t know of any such agreement / 

Mr. Bonten. No,sir. I very frankly don’t understand the question ; 
what is meant by “military”? Their armies? 
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TRANSPORTING WAR SUPPLIES 


Senator Frrcuson. This was apparent when the difficulties arose 
in obtaining air pene for war materials and supplies for the 
Polish Army fighting the Germans in Poland. 

Mr. Bouten. Oh, that isa different story. That had nothing what- 
soever to do with Teheran or anything of that kind. 

Mr. Fercuson. You say that didn’t happen at Teheran / 

Mr. Bowten. No, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Where did that happen? 


SUPPLYING WARSAW GARRISON 


Mr. Bouter. With regard to the question of the relief for dropping 
supplies to the Warsaw garrison in August 1944, we had a consider- 
able row with the Russians over that. Mr. Harriman was Ambas- 
sador, and he had several knockdown, drag-out fights and finally they 
allowed one flight to go in and drop the supplies. Some flights were 
made there and back 

Senator Frercuson. Wasn’t that before Yalta / 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir; it was. 


FREE ELECTIONS 


Senator Frrauson. And, therefore, shouldn’t we have understood 
that Russia was dominating the situation in Poland and intended to 
do so ¢ 

Mr. Bonten. Yes; their armies were in Poland. 

Senator Frrcuson. And then why would we make an agreement 
providing for free elections when we knew that they wouldn't carry 
out free elections, and that their idea of free elections was no elections 
at all really ? 

Mr. Bonten. Do you consider, Senator, if I might, myself, ask a 
question, that it would have been better to have made no agreement 
about Poland ? 

Senator Frrevson. It would have been better to make an agreement 
whereby we would have had something to say about the e slections. 

Mr. Bonten. How would you do that, Senator ? 

Senator Fereuson. Then why did you make any when you knew the 
Russians wouldn’t carry them out? 

Mr. Bouren. I don’t think that you knew for certain. 


SOVIET VIOLATION OF AGREEMENT 


Senator Frreuson. Why did we have to surrender the rights of 
these people and be a party to the surrender / 

Mr. Bouten. I don't consider that the agreement at Yalta involved 
a surrender. It involved the opposite. 

Whether or not the Russians carried out, sir, is to my mind a very 
different question. I think the agreement on that part of the Polish 
agreement is about the best you could put down on paper as to 
what you hoped the Russians would do and they put their signature to. 

The fact that they violated it I don’t think means that the agree- 
ment was bad. 
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Senator Frreuson. Then you wouldn’t have been a party to an 
agreement that you knew or should have known was not going to be 
carried out. 

Mr. Bonten. I think this is an important problem. 


* 
AGREEMENTS AND NEGOTIATING PROCESS 


If agreements made as written are all right and provide for the 
things that this country believes in, such as free elections, universal 
suffrage, if you have doubts as to whether the other party is going 
to carry them out, it still seems to me that it is worthwhile to set your 
opinion of what ought to happen, and if you are able to get the other 
fellow to agree to it, I think in the parlance of diplomacy, that that 
is what it is all about. 

Senator Frreuson. In other words, you would favor a settlement in 
Korea, even when anticipating that it wouldn’t be carried out. In 
other words you want to get an agreement that would look good on 
paper. 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; I don’t think that is the point. 

Senator Frrevson. Isn't that what happened in these agreements? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir. The point is that you were confronted at 
Yalta on the question of Poland which had been the subject of intense 
cor respondenc e over a period of vears between the Soviet, American, 
and British Governments. 


OCTOBER 13, 1944, CONFERENCE IN MOSCOW 


Senator Fercuson. Do you know of an agreement made on October 
13, 1944, in the Kremlin concerning Poland’s eastern border, vr any 
agreement made on the 13th of October 1944, at which were present 
Stalin, Molotov, Churchill, Eden, Ambassador Harriman, the Polish 
Prime Minister, and Polish Foreign Minister ? 

Mr. Bouten. I don’t believe any agreement was reached then so 
far as 1 know. I would like to say a few words about that conference. 

Senator Frreuson. What was that? 

Mr. Bouuen. After the second Quebee conference, Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Eden decided that they had to make a visit to Moscow because 
events were moving very fast in the Balkans and Eastern Europe, and 
that they would not be able to wait for the proposed Big Three meeting 
which was Yalta later on. 

You will find this also in the Hopkins book and this I can testify 
to with complete accuracy because I was involved in it. President 
Roosevelt sent a message to Stalin and a message to Churchill say- 
ing that he could not accept in any way anything binding the United 
States in any discussions they would have, but he would like to have 
an observer there, Mr. Harriman, in order to report the proceedings 
going on, but there could be no question of anybody binding the 
United States except himself. 

That was in order to keep our hands completely clear. As I recall 
at that meeting the then Prime Minister went in there to see what 
could be done with regard to the Polish situation as to what might 
be set up in the way of a government; but so far as I am aware, 
Senator, there was no agreement. 
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HARRIMAN REPORT OF MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


Senator Ferauson. Did Harriman then make a report to the State 
Department or anyone as to what took place at this meeting? 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir; he did. 

Senator Frrauson. And will you furnish that ? 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir. I will ask Mr. Dulles. Now I am just won- 
dering if that report again was made to the White House, but I 
will check in any case. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Chairman, may we ask that the staff of 
our committee do that? I think it is an imposition on Mr. Bohlen 
to ask him to get all of these documents ? 

Senator Frereuson. Will you ask the State Department or the 
White House to furnish a memorandum concerning the presence of 
Ambassador Harriman, as an observer at the meeting on October 
13, 1944, in the Kremlin, at which Stalin, Molotov, Churchill, Eden 
and Mikolajezyk and Romer were present. 

| Norr.—Information was later made available to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. | 


CURZON LINE 


Now this question: In the course of the discussions at the Kremlin, 
Molotov stated that President Roosevelt had fully agreed at Teheran 
on the Curzon line, considering it to be a satisfactory frontier be- 
tween Poland and the U.S.S. R. 

The statement of Molotov was not contradicted by Harriman, 
and therefore the Polish Prime Minister sent a letter to the United 
States Ambassador in Moscow on October 16, 1944. Did you know 
that ? 

Mr. Bonten. I remember that incident, sir, and I remember that 
statement of Molotov’s is not correct and Ambassador Harriman in- 
formed him subsequently it was not correct. 

Senator Fercuson. Here is a copy of a letter written October 16, 
1944. I willask Mr. Wilcox to get the original of that letter. 


MIKOLAJCZYK LETTER TO HARRIMAN 


Mr. AMBaAssapor: I learned with the shock of surprise from Molotov’s state- 
ment at the meeting on October 13th that at the Teheran conference the rep- 
resentatives of all the three Great Powers had definitely agreed that the so- 
called Curzon Line should be the frontier between Poland and the Soviet 
Union. 

In this connection I should like to recall that during the conversations which 
I had the honour to have with the President in Washington in June 1944, I was 
told that only Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill had agreed on the 
Curzon Line. In particular the President indicated that the policy of the 
U. S. Government was contrary to the settlement of territorial problems before 
the end of the war. The President said that at the Teheran conference he had 
made it clear that he held the view that the Polish-Soviet conflict should not 
be settled on the basis of the so-called Curzon Line and he assured me that at 
the appropriate time he would help Poland to retain Lwow, Drohobycz, and 
Tarnopol and to obtain East Prussia, including Konigsberg, and Silesia. 
On the other hand, the President expressed the view that Marshal Stalin 
would not give his consent to the return of Wilno to Poland: 

I would be most grateful to you, Mr. Ambassador, if you could help to clear 
this misunderstanding on a subject of such vital importance to Poland. 
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Accept, Mr. Ambassador, the expression of my high consideration and 
esteem. 
St. MIKOLAJCZYK. 
His Excellency The Hon. AvERELL HARRIMAN, 
United States Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
Moscow. 


Do you know anything about that letter ? 


CURZON LINE 


Mr. Bouten. I haven’t heard about that letter. The statement con- 
tained in there that at Teheran there was no United States agreement 
concerning the Curzon Line is a true statement. 

Senator Frrevson. Why is it that nothing was done about this 
letter, and why did we then make an agreement at Yalta which, in 
effect, did establish the Curzon Line after this notification by Poland ? 

Mr. Bouien. Well, sir, it is hard to recall all of the considerations 
at the time 8 years ago, but President Roosevelt did make an effort 
to obtain Soviet consent to the retention by Poland of Lwow and the 
other places mentioned there. He was unsuccessful in that. 


LUBLIN COMMITTEE 


I think that the fact that the Polish situation had gone on a con- 
siderable distance since 1944, due to the fact that the Red Army was 
in occupation in Poland, and due also to the fact that the Russians 
had gone ahead despite, President Roosevelt’s protest, to recognize 
as the government of Poland this group, the so-called Lublin com- 
mittee, which was in opposition to what we 

Senator Ferauson. Recognized as the government ? 


ALTERNATIVE COURSES 


Mr. Bouten. What we recognized as the government. The prob- 
lem you were faced with at Yalta was what were you really going to 
do about Poland. There were three courses of action that were open. 

1. You could have, by just accepting the total fait accompli, let it 
go and do nothing about it, which is what I think Stalin would have 
preferred by all indications. 

2. To stick completely with the London government in exile, which 
would have meant that no member of it would have been in Poland. 
There wouldn’t have been any entry into Poland on the part of any- 
body. 

3. To attempt to get as many members of the Polish group in Lon- 
don as possible into the reorganized government. 

Yes, but the other alternative was this. You had the country Poland, 
which the Russians were in occupation of. The alternatives were 
leaving, washing your hands, so to speak, of the whole business, and 
leaving this complete Communist government, which would be worse. 

The other alternative of just sticking with the London government 
amounted to almost the same thing, because you would have had an 
exile government in London and you would have nad nothing in 
Poland, and they would have had nothing. 
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OVERALL POLISH SITUATION 


Now the question on the Curzon line, the problem that we are con- 
fronted with now in Eastern Europe is not particularly where the 
Soviet-Polish frontier runs, but the question of all Poland. Poland 
was to receive compensation in the west, which incidently every Polish 
Government had asked for, and part of East Prussia. So in the cir- 
cumstances I think the President and Mr. Churchill had come to the 
conclusion that the Curzon line—incidently, the Curzon line also, sir, 
has quite a history behind it. 

Senator Frrauson. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Bouten. To the east of that line are White Russians, Ukrain- 
ians, not Poles proper, so that in one sense from an ethnic point of 
view it had some justification. 

Senator Frercuson. Did Poland have a claim to it? 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir; Poland had a claim to it. 


REPRESENTATION AT YALTA CONFERENCE 


Senator Frereuson. And Poland was not present at these divisions. 

Mr. Bouven. That is true, but it was not possible to have Polish 
representatives present. 

Senator Frrcuson. Well, no one representing Poland was present. 
It was just like the case of Chiang Kai-shek. No one representing 
China was present. 

Mr. Bouten. Well, the question is what do you do about a situation, 
Senator? And I think nothing would be easier if you had to do them 
all over again, you would probably do them with greater perfection, 
although in many ways under the compulsions of the times I don’t 
know what you would have done that would have a great improvement 
over this. 

I will say this. I think more care could have been used in all of 
these agreements as to how they looked, that is to say, from the point 
of view of the record. I don’t know if you were thinking of what 
you could do to assist Poland, which I can assure you was the major 
motivation in the minds as I saw it of the President and Winston 
Churchill—they had no other interests than that; they felt very 
strongly on this subject. 


GEOGRAPHIC CILANGES RESULTING FROM WAR 


I think the tragic fact is that by the progress of the war, whicl 
short of some drastic revision of strategy, the map of Europe as we 
see it today was almost made by the war itself. I think very few 
people have any illusions, 

Senator Fercuson. We were making political agreements of divi 
sion prior to the ending of the war. 

Mr. Bonen. It is true in this sense. 

Senator Frrcuson. And we did it without consultation with our 
own allies who were fighting in the war. 

Mr. Bonen. I think the President felt. and so did Mr. Churchill, 
that they were in effect trying to fight the battles for the Poles which 
the Poles were not able to do themselves. 
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Now I don’t know whether these judgments were mistaken, whether 
there were better ways to do it, but I am utterly and totally convinced 
that that was the main thought. That the British had very strong feel- 
ings about Poland, had gone to war over Poland- 

Senator Frerevson. That is the sad part of it. They went to war 
over Poland, and there is no Poland today. We went to war over 
China and China is gone today. 





BRITISH SUPPORT OF CURZON LINE 


Mr. Bonen. Mr. Churchill after Tehran and in the House of 
Commons in January 1944 officially announced the British support of 
the Curzon line. That was a major factor in it, that Great Britain 
was committed to this by the time of Yalta; that we were not. 

Senator Frereuson. But we didn’t deny this letter. This letter 
gave us warning. 

Mr. Bouten. Is there a reply to this letter 


HARRIMAN REACTION TO MOLOTOV STATEMENT 


Senator Ferguson. I would like to know. Mr. Wilcox, I wish you 
would look into getting the reply to this letter, What was done 
about this letter? Do you know 4 

Mr. Bonten. No. Ido know this much, sir. When Molotov made 
that statement. Mr. Harriman told him and I think told Churchill 
and I believe told Mikolajezyk that that was not a true statement. 

Senator Frrouson. But you see this letter indicates Milokajezyk 
himself—— 

Mr. Bouter. That he wants clarification. 

Senator Fercuson. That nothing was done by our representative at 
the meetine where Molotov made the statement. It wasn’t denied 
there by Harriman. 

Mr. Bonen. It was right after the meeting I understand. 

Senator Fercuson. He doesn’t know anything about it being denied, 
or he wouldn’t have written this letter. 

Mr. Botiten. I am not entirely sure of that, because that might be 
the kind of letter which you would write in order to get confirmation 
of an oral statement, but I just don’t know. 


YALTA AGREEMENT AND POLAND 


Senator Frrauson. Now let’s go to the Yalta agreement after this 
all happened. Isn’t it true that the Yalta agreement between these 
three powers, with Poland not present, really severed Poland almost 
in half at the Curzon line? 

Mr. Bouten. Well, no, sir; I wouldn’t say in half. 

Senator Ferauson. Well, how much? 

Mr. Bouten. I couldn’t give you a figure offhand. I would say 
somewhere in the neighborhood of a fourth or a third, but then Poland 

was to receive compensation in the west. 

Senator Frercuson. Isn’t it true that it sanctioned the imposition 
upon Poland of a Soviet-sponsored government, and led to withdrawal 
of the recognition of the legal, constitutional Polish Government by 
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the Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France? 

Mr. Bonen. I think the latter part of that statement is true in 
the sense that we ceased to recognize the government in London, and 
recognized this new reorganized one. 


COMMUNIST GOVERNMENT IN POLAND 


The purpose, however, of the thing was exactly the opposite. It 
was to prevent the institution, insofar as you could do it on a piece of 
paper, of a Communist government in I -oland, which is certainly what 
would have happened and what was happening, because at the time 
of Y alt; a this vovernment set up by Russi: ans was actus ally func tioning 
in Poland with the support of the Red army. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes, but that was without consultation with the 
Polish-Russian Government. 

Mr. Bonten. That is true. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am not defending what happened. I am 
just stating the fact that the Russian Army had control of Poland. 
Isn’t that true ? 

Senator Frrauson. But as an ally. 


POLISH GOVERNMENT IN EXILE 


Senator Humpnrry. I know, but the allied government was in Lon- 
don. The shooting and the dying were going on in Poland. 

Mr. Bonten. Senator, 1 would say this much. From the point of 
view of the record, if you are really indifferent as to what happened 
in Poland, if you want something just totally for the record, the easiest 
course of action which the United States might have followed—and 
we would have been probably alone in it—would have been to do 
nothing. 

Senator Frrevson. But wouldn’t we have been better alone on 
principle? That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Bonten. What I am saying in one sense is that a possible course 
of action would have been to have stuck by the government in London, 
that is to say we recognize no other government. 

Senator Frreuson. But you don’t have to sacrifice all principle. 

Mr. Bouten. I don’t think that oe is a sacrifice of princ iple inso- 
far as this agreement goes. I think it was an attempt to do just the 
opposite. I think it was an attempt to produce a Polish Government 
in national unity. 


ATLANTIC CHARTER 








Senator Frreuson. Isn’t it true at Yalta, so far as Poland is con- 
cerned, so far as international law is concerned, that the sovereign 
rights of an allied country were violated, according to what we envis- 
aged when we signed the Atlantic Charter? Isn't that true? 

Mr. Bonten. I don’t quite see—— 

Senator Frreuson. We divided Poland without Poland being pres- 
ent. We broke off recognition of the London government. 

We, Great Britain, and France recognized the present. Polish Gov- 
ernment, which is nothing more or less than a satellite of the Soviet 
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Union, and wasn’t that all in violation of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter ? 

Mr. Bouten. I just don’t read the Atlantic Charter to indicats 
there should be no territorial adjustments of any kind, and I would 
like to call your attention to the fact that this arrangement specifically 
says: 

Expresses the view the three heads of the governments consider the eastern 
frontier of Poland should follow the Curzon line. They recognize that Poland 
must receive substantial accessions of territory in the north and west. 

That is an expression of view. It is perfectly possible to quarrel 
with the expression of view, but the map of Poland is not as a result 
thereof, and I will give you an illustration to show you how little, un- 
fortunately, any of these things mattered in Eastern Europe. Neither 
the United States Government nor the British Government nor the 
French Government were ever consulted about a certain part of 
Czechoslovakia. The Czech Government ceded that part to the 
Soviet Union, and it is now just as much a part of the Soviet Union as 
anything else. 

Senator Frerauson. We didn’t consent to that. We, through a lack 
of interest, haven’t recognized the governments in the Baltic States, 
but they are gone. 

SOVIET DOMINATED STATES 


Mr. Bonen. It seems to me almost everything vou can think of has 
been tried in relation to the areas which the Russians ended the 
war in control of, and I would say that there would be a really serious 
charge against any of these agreements if they handed over to Russia 
something that she did not have. 

I look upon them as exactly the opposite. You were faced with 
the fact and not a theory, and what you were attempting to do 
through diplomatic instruments was to try and express what you 
hoped to see in those countries through the medium of these instru- 
mentalities which have been violated. 

Senator Fereuson. And we also entered into them. 

Mr. Bouten. Well, sir, if the wording of these agreements in places 
here reflect in your opinion things that were improper, I think your 
criticism 1s correct, 

Senator Frereuson, I think it is as far as the Curzon line is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Bonen. The Curzon line I think is a legitimate case. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told Mikolajezyk our position was that there should be 
no territorial settlements until the peace treaty. I think what began 
to happen, and it was particularly true in the British mind, was that 
by the time you came to the peace se ttlement the game might be tots ally 
up. There wouldn’ have been any need to settle. 


VIOLATION OF AGREEMENTS 


Senator Frercuson. We agreed to this division at Yalta after we 
knew the attitude of the Polish Government, and we acquiesced in 
substituting a new government. We transferred Poland’s land in 
violation, as I see it, of the Atlantic Treaty and the Nine-Power Pact 
idea. 
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Mr. Bouten. I don’ ; quite see the relat ionship of these other pacts. 

Senator Frereuson. I don’t think the Nine-Power Pact applies here, 
but it does on the question of China. 

Mr. Boren. In one sense, as I say, the easiest course of action 
to have taken would have been to have done nothing, to have stuck 
to your position that the peace treaty was going to determine the 
territorial composition of Europe. T hat would have been the e asiest 
and the simplest position, but I think from a realistic point of view 
it meant the settlement would have been an absolute and total fait 
accompli before the peace conference. 


POLISH DECLARATION OF FEBRUARY 13, 1945 


Senator Frercvuson. But here you have the Polish Government pro- 
testing. Are you familiar w ith the Polish Government’s declaration 
of Febru: ry 13, 1945, concerning the decisions taken with regard to 
Poland and the Yalta or Crimea Conference? 

Mr. Bonten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Will you glance at that to see whether or not 
you think that is an accurate document? I will put this in the 
record, and then we will request the original from the State Depart- 
ment or the White House, so we will be able to check this with what 
I have. 

(The document above referred to is as follows:) 


PoLisH GOVERNMENT'S DECLARATION OF FEBRUARY 137TH, 1945, CONCERNING THE 
DECISIONS TAKEN WITH REGARD TO POLAND AT THE CRIMEA CONFERENCE 


On February 12th at 7:30 p. m. the British Foreign Office handed to the Polish 
Ambassador in London the text of the resolutions concerning Poland adopted 
by President Roosevelt, Premier Churchill, and Marshal Stalin at the Yalta 
Conference between February 4th and 11th. 

Before the Conference began the Polish Government handed to the Governments 
of Gt. Britain and United States a memorandum in which the hope was expressed 
that these Governments would not be a party to any decision regarding the Allied 
Polish State without previous consultation and without the consent of the Polish 
Government. At the same time the Polish Government declared itself willing 
to seek the solution of the dispute initiated by Soviet Russia through normal 
international procedure and with due respect for the rights of the two parties 
concerned. 

In spite of this the decisions of the Three Power Conference were prepared and 
taken not only without the participation and authorisation of the Polish Govern- 
ment, but also without their knowledge. 

The method adopted in the case of Poland is a contradiction of the elementary 
principles binding the Allies and constitutes a violation of the letter and spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter and the right of every nation to defend its own interests. 

The Polish Government declares that the decisions of the Three Power Con- 
ference concerning Poland cannot be recognized by the Polish Government and 
cannot bind the Polish Nation. 

The Polish Nation will consider the severance of the eastern half of the ter- 
ritory of Poland through the imposition of a Polish Soviet frontier following 
the so-called Curzon Line as a fifth partition of Poland now accomplished by 
her Allies. The intention of the Three Powers to create a “provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity” by enlarging the foreign appointed Lublin Committee 
with persons vaguely described as “democratic leaders from Poland itself and 
Poles abroad,” can only legalise Soviet interference in Polish internal affairs. 
As long as the territory of Poland will remain under the sole occupation of Soviet 
troops, a Government of that kind will not safeguard to the Polish nation even 
in the presence of British and American diplomats the unfettered rights of free 
expression. 

The Polish Government who are the sole legal and generally recognized Govern- 
ment of Poland and who for five and a half years have directed the struggle 
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of the Polish State and Nation against the Axis countries both through the 
Underground Movement in the Homeland and through the Polish armed forces 
in all the theatres of war have expressed their readiness—in a memorandum 
presented to the Government of Great Britain and the United States—to co- 
operate in the creation of a Government in Poland truly representative of the 
will of the Polish Nation. The Polish Government maintains its offer. 


Senator Fereuson. That is all I have. 


TRIBUTE TO MR, BOHLEN 


Senator Humenrey. I will try to make mine not too long, Mr. 
Bohlen. First of all I want to tell you that insofar as I am concerned, 
I think the President’s choice of you as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union is excellent. The President is to be commended, and you should 
receive the most kindly and considerate thoughts of all people in 
this country when you take on this assignment. 


SECOND FRONT 


I want to go back over a few matters to pinpoint them. There has 
been considerable discussion here throughout the day as to the price 
that was paid for Russia’s entry into our struggle with the Japanese 
Empire in World War II. Was it not true that up until the time of 
Yalta, the Soviet Union worried considerably lest a second front 
might be ope ned by the Japanese attacking Russi: af 

Mr. Bourn. I believe that to be true; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, the Soviet Union had her 
hands full with her battle in Europe. 

Mr. Bonten. She did, indeed, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. And was suffering grievously from losses as 
well as the prolonged attack. 

Mr. Bouten. Tremendous losses; yes sir, that is the case. 

Senator Humpnurey. At least up until 1943 there was considerable 
evidence in the American press, and that is what a layman would 
know, that the Soviet was concerned lest any action that she would 
take would precipitate a struggle with Japan, and thereby compel 
her to defend her Siberian frontier. 

Mr. Bouten. That is true. 


JAPANESE TROOPS IN MANCHURIA 


Senator Humpnrey. Was it not true Japan had a large number of 
troops in Manchuria? 

Mr. Bonten. There you come to a point which I think lies in some 
of the differences that may exist with regard to the estimate of the 
far eastern war. 

You are referring to the so-called Kwantung Army, which was very 
much, I think, in the minds of military people, understandably. 

I think there is some reason to believe that the Japanese had trans- 
fered most of their good troops out of there and moved them else- 
where, but that is a detail of intelligence that I am not fully familiar 
with. I think the general belief was that the Kwantung Army was 
a very important military force. 

Senator Humenrey. That seemed to be the prevailing belief and 
apparently one that was accepted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff insofar 
as we know. 
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Mr. Bouten. Insofar as I know; yes. That would be the case. 

Senator Humpurey. Therefore it is fair to say, is it not, that there 
was a legitimate worry on the part of Soviet officialdom lest any act 
on their part, premature action on their part, precipitate a second 
front for them in the Asiatic area ? 


SOVIET-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


Mr. Bouten. Yes, I think that is true in the sense that I know of 
nothing where they were going to make any precipitous attack; that 
thev were so well aware of this that they were not going to do any- 
thing with Japan until the war was over in Europe. They maintained 
full diplomatic relations with Japan. They had a neutrality treaty 
in 1941. 

Senator Frrevson. By the way, we caused that neutrality treaty 
to be broken by this agreement. 

Mr. Bonten. Yes, sir; I think they did. They denounced the pact 
at the end of the war. They had a provision for denunciation, 


CHINA AND YALTA CONFERENCE 


Senator Humpnrey. The reason I asked these questions is because 
of the conversation that has transpired here as to why China was not 
at the Yalta Conference. 

First of all, China was at war with Japan over a long period of 
time. The Japanese had a neutrality pact with the Soviet or the 
Soviet with the Japanese. 

Had the Chinese been represented at Yalta and at high level military 
conversations between the United States, Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union, could the Japanese have interpreted that as a violation of the 
neutrality pact? 

Mr. Bonen. I would not think so, sir. I would think the thing 
was a little more subtle than that. 

By and large the Russians were extremely careful to avoid any 
conference which on its face would deal with the far eastern war. 
When you had meetings with just Great Britain and the United States, 
the whole facade of public presentation of it’ was dealing with the 
war against Germany. 

Senator Frreuson. Yet Poland, who was our ally, was not present. 


PACIFIC WAR 


Senator Humpnrey. Could I press this point through a little bit 
more? Is it not a matter of general record that the conduct of the war 
in the Pacific, insofar as the Allies were concerned, was essentially 
an American operation ? 

Mr. Bowten. Yes, sir; I think that is true. 

Senator Humpurey. And is it not also a matter of record that we 
considered the Pacific war our first or primary obligation, at least in 
the beginning ste ges of the war Q 

Mr. Bouten. You are getting into the realm of the military strategy 
of the war, but I cert: ainly think it was an American responsibility. 
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DECISIONS ON FAR EAST 


Senator Humpurey. Therefore would it not follow that decisions 
made as to the Far East could very well be, insofar as we were con- 
cerned, more or less unilateral, or at least bilateral? In other words 
we wouldn’t necessarily take in all of our allies involved in the strug- 
gle against Nazi Germany or even all of the Allies involved in the 
struggle against Japan. 

Mr. Bonten. I think that is true; yes, sir. 


POLICY OF CONTAINMENT 


Senator Humpurey. Now earlier today you made some reference to 
the containment policy and ] = ant to just clear these matters up. You 
were interrogated, I believe, by Senator Hickenlooper on that. Am I 
correct in understanding that your references to the containment 
police vy inthe spee ch that Senator Hicke nlooper referred to, was to the 
effect that containment was a policy sg not the total policy ? 

Mr. Bonten. Yes, sir. You will find in that speech, I think it is 
on page 7, where I stated in our policy containment is only one fac en 

I will admit this. Sometimes you get perhaps, I won’t say careless, 
but miss a few points. I was replying in that speech to what we felt 
in the State Department were exaggerated inaccurate comments on 
our foreign policy | »\ using the word “containment.” 


ONE ELEMENT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


I may have by indirection accepted the word “containment” more 
than I believe to be the case as a deser iption of our policy, as a part 
of it, but I think I was clear enough in there to say I was thinking 
more in terms of the military end, and a determination since the end 
of the war to prevent wherever we could any spread of Soviet com- 
munism, but it wasn’t meant to describe the tot: ality of our policy. 

I would like to say here for the record that I consider that con- 
tainment versus liberation is in large measure a great battle of seman- 
tics rather than policies, because I don’t believe that we mean libera- 
tion in the sense that it is understood in Europe. 


PEACEFUL LIBERATION OF PEOPLES 


Senator Frrevson. You don’t dispute the Dulles-Eisenhower idea ? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir, certainly not. I think the Secretary of State’s 
testimony here before this committee clarifies that issue a great deal. 

Senator Frerauson. There is no change from what had been the 
situation under Acheson to what it now is under Dulles? 

Mr. Bonen. That is not for me to say, Senator. I would merely 
say this particular use of these two words, I think, has an element of 
the semantic exchange in them. 

I think the Secretary made very clear here to many people, par- 
ticularly in E urope, that liberation means foreign armies coming in to 
liberate you. That is the way after World War IT the word “liberate” 
was used, and I don’t understand from Mr. Dulles and the President’s 
own statement that we are contemplating a war of liberation. 

Senator Mansrretp. May I say that Mr. Dulles made that very 
clear ? 
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Mr. Bonten. That is all I was saying. Words are getting wrapped 
up with certain meanings. 


DEVELOPMENT OF POLICY 


Senator Fereuson. In your opinion, has there been a change ? 

Mr. Bonen. Yes, sir. It is a very short time to say so. I would 
prefer to say a development and extension of policy, because I believe 
the policy very often 1s one phase moving into another, depending on 
the poss sibilities, our resources, on what you have. I think that the 
great investment we have made in the last 214 years in the military 
field and production is beginning to pay off. 

Senator Humrurery. While I realize some of these matters are in the 
realm of military matters, I just want to ask you, ce Bohlen, is it 
not fair to say that containment is not just a word or a phrase to 
symbolize defense, but it, also symbolizes the tuning -_ the whole 
process, the whole program that we have been going through, NATO, 
rearmament, the Mutual Security Act, all of these things. 

Mr. Bouten. That is right. 


CONTAINMENT——A MISNOMER 


In other words. this isn’t new. The kind of work we have been doing 
with the Voice of America, the kind of work we have been doing with 
point 4, the kind of work we have been doing with the exchange pro- 
gram, all of these go beyond what is normally attributed to the 
phrase “containment.” 

Mr. Bonen. As I say, I think containment is a most unfortunate 
word, since it gives the impression ot being sort of an inanimate ob- 
ject 

Senator Frerauson. Then why is it used? Why did you use it in 
your speech ¢ 

MILITARY SIGNIFICANCE OF CONTAINMENT 


Mr. Bouten. As I explained it in the speech, that it relates in one 
sense to the military situation because in these treaties that we have 
entered into we are determined to prevent or to confine, if you want, 
in the sense that it doesn’t advance any further 

Senator Frreuson. You allow them to poo out. Your containment 
policy is what gets you into trouble in Korea. If you can contain it 
up to the 38th parallel you are satisfied. 

Senator Humpurey. Containment may be a military policy, but it 
doesn’t necessarily mean containment diplomatically, economically, o1 
politically, as I see it. 

Senator Frrevson. If they break out the other way of their own 
free will, all right, you are only going to contain them if they do it 
militarily. 

Mr. Bouten. I think that is a meaning of the word that I have a 
totally different idea of. 


ELEMENT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


At that time, in 1947, the problem was to persuade people of the im- 
portance of doing that much. It never was designed to be the sum 
totality of our policy. 
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Senator Frerauson. Then you don’t agree with Burnham ¢ 

Mr. Bounen. I haven't read his book. I would have to read it in 
order to see What he had to say about the subject. I think myself that 
these matters change through the pressure of events, through develop- 
ment of certain processes. 


PRESENT U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Frreuson. Would you say that you are going now to Mos- 
cow to represent this Government under the same policy that prevailed 
when Mr. Acheson was Secretary of State ? 

Mr. Bonen. Senator, that depends entirely upon what the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Dulles decide to do. 

Senator Frrevson. Have you been instructed along that line at all 
as to what our policy is? 

Mr. Bou.en. I have not been instructed yet as to any specific line. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you anticipate you will be mstructed ¢ 

Mr. Bonen. I think so. 


ADHERENCE TO INSTRUCTIONS 


Senator Frerauson. Then you will carry out your instructions 4 

Mr. Bouien. Certainly without question. Just the w: ay, when I 
describe my role in these conferences, I try to be just as precise as I 
can. I have no use for people who dig’ up little bits and Say, “Oh, if 
Roosevelt had only listened to me,” type of stuff. I think that is a 
very poor form of public servant. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF AN AMBASSADOR 


I have had training in this business, and I have a very clear idea of 
the functions of an Ambassador, which is to carry out the instructions 
he receives from his government. 

He has the full right to comment on them to his government and 
only to his government; and if the disagreement is sufficiently deep, 
which 1 am sure it won't be in our case, he has the possibility of re- 
signing; but, while he is there, his duty is to carry out the policies that 
are determined by the elected head of the Unite -d States Government 
and the men he has appointed as his chief advisers. I want that to 
be absolutely clear. 

What I have said here I could have given you in different testimony 
and brought out the times when I have pe wh: aps disagreed with some- 
om that has been done in the past and put in my two bits’ worth, 
but I don’t consider that that is, to my way of thinking, a very admira- 
ble position ; but there are too many who do it. 

If I should disagree with some of the policies of this administration 
and my advice is not taken, I would never go before this committee or 
any other and try and make personal capital out of it. 

Senator Humpnrey. I admire your statement. 


HARRIMAN REPORT 


Senator Frereuson. I wish to request that any memoranda or writ- 
ings that may have been given by our Gove ‘rnment to the British Gov- 
ernment or any other government in relation to our Yalta agreement 
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dealing with the Far East be made a part of this record. So far we 
have merely heard that Mr. Churchill came in and signed a document. 
I can’t conceive that that was the fact. 

Mr. Bouten. You have, Senator, the testimony of Mr. Harriman. 

Senator Fereuson. I would like to have anything that the White 
House or the State Department shows on it. 

(The statement of Mr. Harriman above referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF W. AVERELL HARRIMAN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
REGARDING OUR WARTIME RELATIONS WITH THE Soviet UNION, PARTICULARLY 
AS THEY CONCERN THE AGREEMENTS REACHED AT YALTA 


To the Committees on Armed Services and Foreign Relations of the Senate: 

I am submitting this statement for use in connection with the hearings on the 
Far East situation. My objective is to clarify the confusion that has arisen 
regarding the understandings reached at Yalta by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill with Premier Stalin. 

Much has been said and written about Yalta and its effect on the postwar 
course of events. Some people have shown a lack of understanding of our ob- 
jectives in the conduct of the war and our efforts during the war to lay a founda- 
tion for a peaceful postwar world. Others appear to have profited from hind- 


sight Still others—for reasons best known to themselves—have distorted and 
perverted the facts to a point where their statements have little or no basis in 
reality As a result, a myth has grown up that what President Roosevelt and 


Prime Minister Churchill did at Yalta has led to our postwar difficulties with the 
Soviet Union. This myth is without foundation in fact. 

The discussions at Yalta and the understandings reached there were an in 
tegral part of our negotiations with the Soviet Union throughout the war to 
bring the desperate struggle to a victorious and early conclusion and to find a 
way in which the United States, Great Britain, and the U. 8S. S. R. could live to- 
gether in peace. The postwar problems have resulted not from the understand- 
ings reached at Yalta but from the fact that Stalin failed to carry out those 
understandings and from aggressive actions by the Kremlin 

In this statement I have attempted to set forth the manner in which President 
Roosevelt sought to achieve his objectives. In doing sc, I have drawn heavily on 
my personal experiences. After being involved in our rearmament program be- 
ginning June 1940, I was sent } 





by President Roosevelt to London in March of 1941 
as his special representative for assistance to Great Britain. From October 1943 
until January 1946, I was Ambassador to the Soviet Union. Prior to this appoint- 
ment, President Roosevelt had sent me on several special missions. The first was 
in September of 1941, when I went to Moscow with Lord Beaverbrook as Chair- 
man of the President's Special Mission to the Soviet Union. In August 1942, 
1 represented President Roosevelt at the first meeting of Prime Minister Churchill 
and Premier Stalin in Moscow. I was with Secretary of State Hull at the Moscow 
Conference in October 1945. I attended all but one of the conferences between 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, and all of the conferences 
between the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union—Teheran in 
November 1948, Yalta in February 1945, and Potsdam in July 1945. I also at- 
tended the meeting between Churchill and Stalin in Moscow in October 1944, 
I was in San Francisco for a few weeks during the United Nations Conference 
in April and May 1945. Throughout the war I had innumerable personal talks 
with Churchill and many discussions with Stalin. 

The primary objective of the American and British Governments in our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union dudring the war was to keep the Soviet Army as an 
effective fighting force against Hitler. We sougi:t to do this through the shipment 
of essential supplies and through the coordination of our military strategy. Sup- 
plies began to flow shortly after the discussions Lord Beaverbrook and I had with 
Stalin in Moscow in September 1941. The principal strategic talks took place 
when Churchill visited Moscow in August 1942 and at Teheran in November 19438. 
At this latter conference, Stalin was informed of our plans to land in France, and 
he undertook to attack shortly after we got ashore in order to prevent the Ger- 
mans from diverting divisions from the eastern front to the west. 

There are those who now contend that we should not have supported the 
Soviet armies. They contend that we should have let Germany and the Soviet 
Union kill each other off. These people forget the real danger was that Hitler 
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would knock Russia out of the war. The Germans were only a few miles from 
Moscow when I was there in October 1941. That year the winter saved the 
city. I was in Moscow again in August 1942 when the Russians were again 
facing disaster. The supplies from the British and ourselves may have been 
decisive in helping the Russians to hold Leningrad, to prevent the encirclement of 
Moscow, and to stop the onslaught on Stalingrad and the oilfields of the Caucasus. 
With the increased flow of our supplies, by the spring of 1944 the Russians had 
been able to throw the Germans back on all fronts. 

These people forget that on June 6, 1944, when the Allies landed on the 
Normandy beaches, there were about 60 German divisions in France and the 
Low Countries, whereas there were 199 German divisions and 50 satellite divi- 
sions engaged on the eastern front. In accordance with Stalin’s agreement at 
Teheran, the Russian armies launched a major offensive on June 22 and tied 
down and broke through this formidable Nazi force. 

If we had failed to come to the support of the Soviet Union, the Germans would 
have rendered the Russian armies ineffective and would have been able to throw 
their full power against an allied invasion of the Continent. In this case it is 
doubtful whether such an invasion could have been attempted, and no one can 
now tell how long the war with Hitler might have lasted. 

These tremendous and courageous operations by the Soviet Army and the 
fact that Stalin had honored such a vital military commitment influenced the 
attitude of British and American representatives in subsequent negotiations with 
the Soviet Union—and built up favorable opinion for the Soviet Union among 
the people of the United States and the other western allies. 

In addition to maintaining the Soviet Union us an effective fighting ally against 
Hitler, it was our objective to encourage the Soviet Union to join in the war 
against Japan at the earliest possible date. secause of their ambitions in the 
Kast, there was never any doubt in my mind that the Soviets would attack the 
Japanese in Manchuria in their own due time. The question was whether they 
could come in early enough to be of any help to us and to save American lives. 
I raised the subject with Stalin as early as August 1942. He told me then that 
it was his intention to come into the Pacific war when he was in a position to 
do so. Stalin was gravely concerned by the possibility of a premature attack 
by the Japanese. He had weakened his Siberian forces for the defense of Stalin- 
grad. Futhermore, the Japanese Navy alone could have cut off the vital line of 
our supplies coming through Vladivostok. 

The question of Soviet participation in the Pacific war was discussed in 
some detail at Teheran. Roosevelt proposed to Stalin the basing of American 
heavy bombers in the Maritime Provinces north of Vladivostok. This was 
deemed a necessary requirement by our Air Force in order to cover the Japanese 
Islands. In addition, Roosevelt suggested the possible use of Soviet ports for 
our naval forces and requested the immediate exchange of military intelligence 
concerning Japan. Stalin agreed that these matters should be studied. Shortly 
thereafter we established exchange of combat intelligence. The other matters 
continued to be the subject of discussion on my part with Stalin in Moscow during 
the ensuing year. 

Concurrently with our negotiations for the conduct of the war, President Roose 
velt sought to come to an understanding regarding postwar problems with the 
Soviet Union. It was clear that unless these problems were settled we would 
have difficulties once the war was ended. President Roosevelt attempted to 
use our relationship as allies to develop a basis on which world peace could be 
maintained, and to settle in advance differences which we were likely to have 
over the treatment of territories occupied by the Red army. 

In August 1941, before Pearl Harbor, Roosevelt and Churchill had met at 
sea and proclaimed the Atlantic Charter, a statement of the fundamental 
principles to which nations must adhere if they are to live together in peace 
and freedom. In January 142, at our request, the Soviet Union subscribed to 
the Atlantic Charter in the declaration by United Nations. In October 1943, a 
further step was taken in the Moscow declaration, which laid the foundation 
for the United Nations. This declaration was signed by Molotov, Eden, and 
Hull, and the Chinese Ambassador in Moscow. It was only after Hull’s vigorous 
insistence that Molotov agreed to the inclusion of the signature of the Chinese. 
This was in line with Roosevelt’s consistent attempts to strengthen the position 
of the Chinese National Government and to obtain the support of that Govern- 
ment by the Soviet Union. 

At Teheran, in addition to the military matters, President Roosevelt attempted 
to develop further a basis for reaching political understandings with the Soviet 
Union. Plans for the organization of the United Nations were discussed, and 
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also such matters as the postwar treatment of Germany, the future of Poland, 
and the independence of Iran. Further negotiations about these matters took 
place in Moscow on frequent occasions during the ensuing year and, with respect 
to the United Nations Organization, at Dumbarton Oaks. 

Russian objectives in the Far East were also explored at Teheran particularly 
with reference to the need of the Soviet Union for the use of warm water ports. 
I understand that Roosevelt had talked about this latter point with Chiang 
Kai-shek at the Cairo Conference, and that Chiang had indicated his agreement 
with the idea that «he Port of Dairen shoule be internationalized. 

In my talks with Roosevelt in 1948 and 1944, he told me of his concern over 
the historic conflicts between the Soviet Union and China, and the need for 
finding a basis for the settlement of the underlying causes of these difficulties. 

On Roosevelt's instructions, I discussed with Stalin on a number of ocea- 
sions throughout 1944 Soviet participation in the war against Japan, the con- 
certing of our military actions in the Pacific, including operations by Ameri- 
can bombers from the Maritime Provinces, and the basis of an understanding 
hetween the Soviet Union and the Chinese National Government. In one of 
these talks, which took place in June, Stalin minimized the Chinese Com- 
munists, and stated that Chiang was the only man who could hold China _ to- 
gether and that he should be supported. 

Molotov reiterated this position when Mr. Donald M. Nelson and Maj. Gen. 
Patrick J. Hurley stopped at Moscow in August en route to Chungking.’ 

Although Stalin had on several occasions mentioned Soviet political ob- 
jectives in the East, it was not until December 14, 1944, that he outlined these 
objectives to me in detail. He said that Russia’s position in the East should 
be generally reestablished as it existed before the Russo-Japanese War of 1905. 
The lower half of Sakhalin should be returned to the Russians, as well as the 
Kurile Islands, in order to protect Soviet outlets to the Pacific. The Russians 
wished again to lease the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur and to obtain a lease 
on those railroads in Manchuria built by the Russians under contract with the 
Chinese, specifically, the Chinese Eastern Railway, which was the direct line 
from the Trans-Siberian Railroad through Vladivostok, and the South Man- 
ehurian Railroad making a connection to Dairen. He stated that the Soviet 
Union would not interfere with the sovereignty of China over Manchuria. In 
addition Stalin asked for the recognition of the status quo in Outer Mongolia. 
I pointed out to Stalin that the talks at Teheran had envisaged international- 
ization of the Port of Dairen, rather than a lease. Stalin replied that this 
could be discussed. I immediately reported Stalin’s proposals to President Roose- 
velt, and they became the basis of the discussions at Yalta. 

It was against this background, which I have briefly sketched, that President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill met with Stalin at Yalta in early February 
1945. The question of Roosevelt’s physical condition at the time of Yalta has 
been the subject of considerable discussion. Unquestionably, he was not in good 
health and the long conferences tired him. Nevertheless, for many months he had 
given much thought to the matters to be discussed and, in consultation with many 
officials of the Government, he had blocked out definite objectives which he had 
clearly in mind. He came to Yalta determined to do his utmost to achieve these 
objectives and he carried on the negotiations to this end with his usual skill and 
perception. 

The discussions at Yalta covered a wide range of topics, including final plans 
for the defeat of Hitler, the occupation and control of Germany, reparations, the 
United Nations Conference to meet at San Francisco on April 25, the restoration 
of sovereign rights and self-government to the liberated peoples of Europe, and the 
establishment of a free, independent, and democratic Poland through the holding 
of free and unfettered elections. By the Declaration on Liberated Europe, Roose- 
velt and Churchill obtained the pledge of Stalin for joint action to secure the 
fundamental freedoms for the people in territories overrun by the Red army. 

The text of the declaration is as follows: 

“The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom, and the President of the United States of America have 
consulted with each other in the common interests of the peoples of their coun- 
tries and those of lib-rated Europe. They jointly declare their mutual agree- 
ment to concert during the temporary period of instability in liberated Europe the 
policies of their three Governments in assisting the peoples liberated from the 
domination of Nazi Germany and the peoples of the former Axis satellite states of 


1 See United States Relations With China, pp. 71-72. 
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Europe to solve by democratic means their pressing political and economic 
problems. 

“The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of national eco- 
nomic life must be achieved by processes which will enable the liberated peoples 
to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism and Fascism and to create democratic in- 
stitutions of their own choice. This is a principle of the Atlantic Charter 
the right of ali peoples to choose the form of government under which they 
will live—the restoration of sovereign rights and self-government to those peo- 
ples who have been forcibly deprived of them by the aggressor Nations. 

“To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples may exercise these 
rights, the three Governments will jointly assist the people in any European 
liberated state or former Axis satellite state in Europe where in their judg- 
ment conditions require (@) to establish conditions of internal peace; (b) to 
carry out emergency measures for the relief of distressed peoples; (¢) to form 
interim governmental authorities broadly representative of all democratic ele- 
ments in the population and pledged to the earliest possible establishment 
through free elections of governments responsive to the will of the people; and 
(d) to facilitate where necessary the holding of such elections. 

“The three Governments will consult the other United Nations and provisional 
authorities or other Governments in Europe when matters of direct interest 
to them are under consideration. 

“When, in the opinion of the three Governments, conditions in any European 
liberated state or any former Axis satellite state in Europe make such action 
necessary, they will immediately consult together on the measures necessary 
to discharge the joint responsibilities set forth in this declaration. 

“By this declaration we reaffirm our faith in the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, our pledge in the declaration by the United Nations, and our deter 
mination to build in cooperation with other peace-loving Nations world order 
under law, dedicated to peace, security, freedom, and general well-being of all 
mankind. 

‘In issuing this declaration, the three powers express the hope that the Pro 
Visional Government of the French Republic may be associated with them in 
the procedure suggested.” 

It was agreed that there should be continued collaboration between the three 
Governments through periodic meetings of the Foreign Secretaries, and the con 
cluding paragraphs of the Yalta communique, quoted below, expressed the de- 
termination of the three Governments to have “unity for peace as for war”: 

“Our meeting here in the Crimea has reaffirmed our common determination to 
maintain and strengthen in the peace to come that unity of purpose and of action 
which has made victory possible and certain for the United Nations in this war. 
We believe that this is a sacred obligation which our Governments owe to our 
peoples and to all the peoples of the world. 

“Only with the continuing and growing cooperation and understanding among 
our three countries and among all the peace-loving Nations can the highest aspira 
tion of humanity be realized—a secure and lasting peace which will, in the words 
of the Atlantic Charter, ‘afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear and want.’ 

“Victory in this war and establishment of the proposed international organiza- 
tion will provide the greatest opportunity in all history to create in the years 
to come the essential conditions of such a peace.” 

Had Stalin honored these commitments taken at Yalta, Eastern Europe would 
be free today and the United Nations would be a truly effective organization for 
world security. 

The last understanding to be reached was that relating to the Far East. The 
crucial issue was not whether the Soviet Union would enter the Pacifie war, but 
whether it would do so in time to be of help in the carrying out of the plans 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for an invasion of the Japanese home islands. The 
great danger existed that the Soviet Union would stand by until we had brought 
Japan to her knees at great cost in American lives, and then the Red army could 
march into Manchuria and large areas of northern China. It would then have 
been a simple matter for the Soviets to give expression to “popular demand” by 
establishing People’s Republics of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. President 
Roosevelt sought to reduce the general assurances which Stalin had previously 
given to specific undertakings for the early entry of Russia in the Pacific war. to 
limit Soviet expansion in the East and to gain Soviet support for the Nationalist 
Government of China. 
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It should be recalled that it was only on the second day of the Yalta Con- 
feernce that General MacArthur entered Manila. The bloody battles of Iwo Jima 
and Okinawa still lay ahead. It was not until more than 5 months later that 
the first and only experimental explosion of the atomic bomb was successfully 
concluded at Alamogordo. The military authorities estimated that it would 
take 18 months after the surrender of Germany to defeat Japan, and that Soviet 
participation would greatly reduce the heavy American casualties which could 
otherwise be expected. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were planning an invasion of 
the Japanese home islands, and were anxious for the early entry of Russia in the 
war to defeat the Japanese Kwantung Army in Manchuria and in order that 
our bombers could operate from bases in eastern Siberia. 

These plans were outlined in two memoranda which were before the President 
at Yaita 

In a memorandum for the President, dated January 23, 1945, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff stated: 

‘The Joint Chiefs of Staff have been guided by the following basie principles 
in working toward U.S. S. R. entry into the war against Japan: 

“Russia’s entry at as early a date as possible consistent with her ability to 
enguge in offensive operations is necessary to provide maximum assistance to 
our Pacific operations. The U. 8. will provide maximum support possible without 
interfering with our main effort against Japan. 

“The objective of Russia’s military effort against Japan in the Far East 
should be the defeat of the Japanese forces in Manchuria, air operations against 
Japan proper in collaboration with U. 8. air forces based in eastern Siberia, and 
maximum interference with Japanese sea traffic between Japan and the mainland 
of Asia.” 

In a memorandum dated January 22, 1945, the Joint Chiefs of Staff sv.ited: 

“1. The agreed overall objective in the war against Japan has been expressed 
as follows: 

To force the unconditional surrender of Japan by 

“(1) Lowering Japanese ability and will to resist by establishing sea and 
air blockades, conducting intensive air bombardment, and destroying Japa- 
nese air and naval strength. 

(2) Invading and seizing objectives in the industrial heart of Japan. 
2. The United States Chiefs of Staff have adopted the following as a basis 
for planning in the war against Japan: 
he concept of operations for the main effort in the Pacific: 
a. Following the Okinawa operation to seize additional positions to 
intensify the blockade and air bombardment of Japan in order to create 
a situation favorable to: 

“db. An assualt on Kyushu for the purpose of further reducing Japanese 
apabilities by containing and destroying major enemy forces and further 
intensifying the blockade and air bombardment in order to establish a 
tactical condition favorable to: 

“c. The decisive invasion of the industrial heart of Japan through the 
Tokyo Plain 

The following sequence and timing of operations have been directed by 

the United States Chiefs of Staff and plans prepared by theater commanders: 





Objectives Target date 
Continuation of operations in the Philippines (Luzon, Min- 
doro, Leyte) . 7 a - 
Iwo Jima Sok s February 19, 1945 
Okinawa and extension therefrom in the Ryukyus a April 1—August 1945 


‘4. Until a firm date can be established when redeployment from Europe can 
begin, planning will be continued for an operation to seize a position in the 
Chusan-Ningpo area and for invasion of Kyushu-Honshu in the winter of 1945- 
1946 
». Examination is being conducted of the necessity for and cost of operations 
to maintain and defend a sea route to the Sea of Okhotsk when the entry of Rus- 
sia into the war against Japan becomes imminent. Examination so far has shown 
that the possibility of seizing a position in the Kuriles for that purpose during 
the favorable wether period of 1945 is remote due to lack of sufficient resources. 
The possibility of maintaining and defending such a sea route from bases in 
Kamchatka alone is being further examined. 

‘6. The United States Chiefs of Staff have also directed examination and 
preparation of a plan of campaign against Japan in the event that prolongation 
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of the European war requires postponement of the invasion of Japan until 
well into 1946.” 

These military considerations had been the subject of careful study by Roose- 
velt for a long time and they were uppermost in his mind at Yalta. President 
Roosevelt personally carried on with Stalin the negotiations leading up to the 
understanding on the Far East, I was present at the meetings when these 
matters were discussed and, under President Roosevelt’s direction, I took up 
certain details with Stalin and with Molotov. Neither Secretary of State 
Stettinius nor any of his advisers, except ior Charles FE. Bohlen who acted as the 
President’s interpreter, had anything to do with these negotiations. Any sugges- 
tion to the contrary is utterly without foundation in fact 

The first conversations took place on February 8, at which Stalin brought 
up with Roosevelt the proposals which he had presented to me the previous 
December in Moscow. . Stalin contended that these proposals should be accepted. 
Roosevelt said that he believed there would be no difficulty in regard to the 
Kurile Islands and the return to Russia of the southern half of Sakhalin. He 
said that, although he could not speak for Chiang Kai-shek, he believed that 
Dairen might be made a free port under an international commission, and that 
the Manchurian railroads might be operated jointly. The President and Stalin 
also discussed internal conditions in China. Stalin reiterated his recognition 
of the need for a united China under Chiang Kai-shek’s leadership. 

Stalin suggested that the proposals be put in writing and be agreed to before 
the conference ended. 

Two days later, on February 10, Molotov took up with me the details of the 
understanding to be reached. I reemphasized President Roosevelt's views that 
the ports should be free ports and not leased to the Soviet Union, that the 
Manchurian railroads should not be leased but jointly operated, and that in 
any event the understanding should specify that the concurrence of Chiang Kai- 
shek was required. 

I reported this conversation to Roosevelt, and he instructed me to explain 
his views again to Molotov, which I did. 

Later on in the same day, February 10, Roosevelt and Stalin met again. Stalin 
agreed to the modifications as proposed by Roosevelt, except that he maintained 
that a lease on Port Arthur would be required, as it was to be used for a naval 
base. Stalin accepted the requirement for Chiang Kai-shek’s concurrence and 
said that he wanted his concurrence also to the status quo in Outer Mongolia. 
President Roosevelt and Stalin concluded that the matter should be discussed 
with Chiang when Stalin was prepared to have this done, having in mind the 
need for secrecy and lack of security in Chungking. 

On the following day, the text was shown to Churchill, and, after his agree- 
ment, it was signed on that day, February 11, 1945, by Stalin, Roosevelt, and 
Churchill. The full text is as follows: 

“The leaders of the three Great Powers—the Soviet Union, the United States 
of America, and Great Britain—have agreed that in two or three months after 
Germany has surrendered and the war in Europe has terminated the Soviet 
Union shall enter into the war against Japan on the side of the Allies on condition 
that: 

“1. The status quo in Outer Mongolia (The Mongolian People’s Republic) 
shall be preserved ; 

‘2. The former rights of Russia violated by the treacherous attack of Japan 
in 1904 shall be restored, viz: 

“(a) the southern part of Sakhalin as well as all the islands adjacent to it 
shall be returned to the Soviet Union, 

“(b) the commercial port of Dairen shall be internationalized, the preeminent 
interests of the Soviet Union is this port being safeguarded and the lease of 
Port Arthur as a naval base of the U. 8. S. R. restored, 

“(c) the Chinese-Eastern Railroad and the South Manchurian Railroad which 
provides an outlet to Dairen shall be jointly operated by the establishment 
of a joint Soviet-Chinese Company, it being understood that the preeminent 
interests of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded and that China shall retain 
full sovereignty in Manchuria; 

“3. The Kuril Islands shall be handed over to the Soviet Union. 

“Tt is understood that the agreement concerning Outer Mongolia and the 
ports and railroads referred to above will require concurrence of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. The President will take measures in order to obtain this 
concurrence on advice from Marshal Stalin. 

“The Heads of the three Great Powers have agreed that these claims of the 
Soviet Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan has been defeated. 
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“For its part the Soviet Union expresses its readiness to conclude with the 
National Government of China a pact of friendship and alliance between the 
U. S. S. R. and China in order to render assistance to China with its armed 
forces for the purpose of liberating China from the Japanese yoke.” 

Stalin also agreed to joint planning for military operations in the Pacific 
and to the use by the United States Army Air Force of bases in the maritime 
Provinces at Komsomolsk and Nikolaevsk. 

President Roosevelt felt that he had achieved his principal objectives. He 
had obtained the agreement of the Soviet Union to enter the war against Japan 
within 8 months after the defeat of Germany. This was the period required 
to move Soviet troops from the European front to Siberia. It was considered 
to be in good time, and conformed to the plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
which involved the redeployment of our forces from Europe to the Pacific 
Roosevelt had also obtained Stalin’s pledge of support for Chiang Kai-shek and 
recognition of the sovereignty of the Chinese National Government over Man- 
ehuria. 

In reecnt years several objections have been leveled at the terms of the Yalta 
understanding on the Far East and the circumstances under which it was 
concluded. 

It has been asserted that the understanding was a mistake because, as it 
turned out, Russian participation had no influence on the defeat of Japan. To 
President Roosevelt at Yalta, the lives of American fighting men were at stake. 
He had been advised by the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the defeat of Japan would 
take many months after V-E Day and that if the Soviet Union came in soon 
enough countless American lives would be saved. Furthermore, up to that time, 
Stalin had carried out vital military undertakings. Roosevelt, therefore con- 
sidered that a definite commitment from Stalin was of supreme importance and 
would be of great value. 

Another criticism is that Chiang Kai-shek was not consulted before the under- 
standing was signed and that the understanding was kept secret. The question 
of consulting Chiang was a difficult one. Secrecy was a military necessity. Ex 
perience had shown that whatever was known in Chungking got to the Japanese. 
Stalin was unwilling to risk Japanese knowledge of his plans until he had been 
able to strengthen his forces in Siberia. At Roosevelt’s insistence, however, the 
understanding specified that Chiang’s concurrence was required where China’s 
direct interests were affected and that Chiang should be notified at the appro- 
priate time. 

I am sure that Roosevelt would have much preferred to have consulted Chiang 
in advance, if he had thought it was feasible for him to do so. On the other 
hand, he had had certain general talks with Chiang on some of the points in 
volved, and knew of Chiang’s desire to come to a permanent understanding with 
the Seviet Union. For these reasons, and also because of the strong support 
that he had given Chiang in the past, Roosevelt felt that he could work things 
out with Chiang when the time came. 

Because of the prior conversations with Stalin, Roosevelt was convinced that 
the requirement for Chiang’s concurrence qualified the provision that the claims 
of the Soviet Union “shall be unquestionably fulfilled,’ and that Stalin so under 
stood. Events proved that Roosevelt was correct. The Yalta understanding 
provided a framework for negotiations between the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese National Government in the summer of 1945, looking toward a settle 
ment of the long-standing difficulties hetween the two countries. These negotia 
tions which I will discuss in greater detail later in this statement, were yolun- 
tarily negotiated between the two governments and culminated in the Sino 
Soviet agreements of August 1945. In these agreements, although the Soviet 
Union obtained certain privileges in the railroads and the ports, it fully recog 
nized the sovereignty of the National Government over both China and Man 
churia and agreed to support that Government and no other. When the Sino- 
Soviet agreements were made public in August they were welcomed both in 
China and in the United States. These agreements dispose of the claim that 
the concessions made at Yalta regarding Manchuria undermined Chiang Kai- 
shek and ultimately caused him to lose control of the mainland of China. The 
loss of control over the mainland by the National Government was due not 
to the Yalta understanding but to the fact that the Soviet Union broke the Sino- 
Soviet agreements and to the factors which have been discussed in detail be- 
fore these committees. 

Subsequent to the Yalta Conference certain events took place during the late 
winter and spring of 1945. 
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At the end of February, Ambassador Hurley, who was then United States 
Ambassador to China, returned to Washington for consultation. He has testi- 
fied that he saw President Roosevelt on two occasions in March and that Roose- 
velt instructed him to go to London and attempt to ameliorate the Yalta under- 
standing (printer record, pt. 4, p. 2885). It does not appear that Ambassador 
Hurley correctly recalls the facts. 

I am convineed that President Roosevelt’s concern after Yalta was to see to it 
that friendly relations were developed between the Soviet Union and the National 
Government of China 

Ambasador Hurley came through Moscow on his way to Chungking in April. 
He stayed with me during his visit. At no time did he indicate to me that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was disturbed about the understanding reached at Yalta or that he 
desired that this understanding be ameliorated. On the contrary, the purpose 
of Ambassador Hurley’s visit to Moscow, as he stated it to me and to Stalin, was 
to find out from Stalin when Chiang could be told about the Yalta understanding 
and to help further cement the relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese National Government. 

This is revealed by the report which Ambassador Hurley sent to the Secre- 
tary of State on the meeting which he and | had with Stalin and Molotov on the 
night of April 15.) The full paraphrased text of this report, dated April 17, is as 
follows: 

“Conference concluded by me and Harriman on April ‘ifteen with Molotov and 
Stalin. My analysis of former statement by Molotoy on attitude of Soviet toward 
National Government of China and Chinese Armed Communist Party given to 
Stalin and Molotov. My analysis was briefly as follows: ‘Molotov said at the 
former conference that the Chinese Communists are not in fact Communists at 
all. Their objective is to obtain what they look upon as necessary and just refor- 
mations in China. The Soviet Union is not supporting the Chinese Communist 
Party. The Soviet Union does not desire internal dissension or civil war in 
China. The Government of the Soviet Union wants closer and more harmonious 
relations in China. The Soviet Union is intensely interested in what is hap- 
pening in Sinkiang and other places and will insist that the Chinese Government 


prevent discriminations against Soviet Nationals Molotov agreed to this ana- 
Ivsis. I then outlined for Stalin and Molotoy existing relations between the 
Chinese Government and the Chinese Communist Party ! stated with frank- 
ness that I had been instrumental in instituting couferences and negotiations 
between the Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese Government. I then 
presented in brief form an outline of the negotiations, of the progress which had 
been made and of the present status. I informed Stalin that both the Chinese 


Government and the Chinese Communist Party claimed to follow the principles 
of Sun Yat-sen for the establishment of a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people in China. TI continued that the National Government and 
the Chinese Communist Party are both strongly anti-Japanese and that the pur- 
pose of both is to drive the Japanese from China seyond question there are 
issues between the Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese Government, but 
both are pursuing the same principal objectively, namely, the defeat of Japan 
and the creating of a free, democratic, and united government in China. Because 
of past conflicts there are many differences on details existing between the two 
parties. I made clear American insistence that China supply its own leader- 
ship, arrive at its own decisions, and be responsible for its own policies. With 
this in mind, the United States had endorsed China’s aspirations to establish a 
free, united government and supported all efforts for the unification of the 
armed forces of China. T informed him that President Roosevelt had author- 
ized me to discuss this subject with Prime Minister Churchill and that the com- 
plete concurrence of Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign Secretary Eden had 
been obtained in the policy of endorsement of Chinese aspirations to establish for 
herself a united, free, and democratic government and for the unification of all 
armed forces in China in order to bring about the defeat of Japan. To promote 
the foregoing program it had been decided to support the National Government 
of China under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. Stalin stated frankly that 
the Soviet Government would support the policy. He added that he would be 
glad to cooperate with the United States and Britain in achieving unification of 
the military forces in China. He spoke favorably of Chiang Kai-shek and said 
that while there had been corruption among certain officials of the National 
Government of China, he knew that Chiang Kai-shek was ‘selfless, ‘a patriot,’ 
and that the Soviet in times past had befriended him. I then related to Stalin 
and Molotov the request made by the Chinese Communists for representation at 
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the San Francisco Conference. I told them that before leaving China I had 
advised the Chinese Communists that the conference at San Francisco was to be a 
conference of governments and not of political parties and that I had advised the 
Communists to request representation at San Francisco through the National 
Government of the Republic of China. I told him that this decision had been 
upheld by Presicent Roosevelt and that the President had advised Chiang Kai- 
shek of the advisability of the National Government’s permitting the Chinese 
Communist Party to be represented on the Chinese National Government’s dele- 
gation to the conference at San Francisco. I told the Marshal that it was a 
very hopeful sign when Chiang Kai-shek offered a place on the delegation to 
San Francisco to a Chinese Communist and that the appointment had been 
accepted. I told Stalin that I thought it was very hopeful that a leading mem 
ber of the Chinese Communist Party would be a delegate of the Chinese National 
Government at San Francisco. Stalin agreed that this development was very 
significant and he approved. I told him that President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill had indicated their approval of the policy outlined. The 
Marshal was pleased and expressed his concurrence and said in view of the 
over-all situation, he wished us to know that we would have his complete sup 
port in immediate action for the unification of the armed forces of China with 
full recognition of the National Government under the leadership of Chiang 


Kai-shek In short, Stalin agreed unqualifiedly to America’s policy in China 
as outlined to him during the conversation 

Also instructed by Roosevelt to discuss another subject with Stalin. Asked 
by Stalin if I was acquainted with subject. I stated yes. Stalin then inquired 


if I had advised Chiang Kai-shek. I said no. Stalin then said that he and 
Roosevelt had agreed that when it was time for discussions with Chiang I was 
to institute such discussions. There followed a full talk on this subject as to 
which Harriman, who is now on his way to Washington, can give you the 
details Harriman’s general helpfulness and cooperation in the meeting with 
Molotov and Stalin and in all other matters were of great value.” 

With regard to the last paragraph of the telegram, Stalin said he preferred 
to delay discussion of the Yalta understanding with Chiang for about 2 months 
longer and Hurley agreed. 

I returned to the United States to report to President Truman immediately 
after the conversation with Stalin and before Ambassador Hurley’s report was 
prepared and dispatched, On April 19, I discussed Ambassador Hurley’s report 
with Mr. BE. F. Stanton of the Far Eastern Affairs Division of the Department 
of State. Mr. Stanton’s memorandum of that conversation is summarized as 
follows on pages 97 and 9S of the volume “United States Relations with China” 

“Mr. Harriman felt that General Hurley’s report, while factually accurate, 
gave a ‘too optimistic impression of Marshal Stalin’s reactions. Mr. Harriman 
Was certain that Marshal Stalin would not cooperate indefinitely with Chiang 
Kai-shek and that if and when Russia entered the conflict in the Far Fast he 
would make full use of and would support the Chinese Communists even to the 
extent of setting up a puppet government in Manchuria and possibly in North 
China if Kuomintang-Communist differences had not been resolved by that time. 
He indicated that he had impressed on General Hurley the fact that statements 
made by Stalin endorsing our efforts in China did not necessarily mean that 
the Russians would not pursue whatever course of action seemed to them best 
to serve their interests. Mr. Harriman feared that Ambassador Hurley might 
give Chiang Kai-shek an ‘over-optimistie account of his conversations with 
Stalin’ and he thought it might be advisable to suggest to General Hurley that 
he should be careful not to arouse unfounded expectations.’ ” 

As a result of this conversation, the Secretary of State on April 23 instructed 
Ambassador Hurley in Chungking not to present his talk with Stalin in too 
optimistie a light to Chiang Kai-shek. 

In a cable to President Truman from Chingking on May 10, Ambassador 
Hurley outlined in some detail his conception of the mission which he had been 
given by President Roosevelt in March. There is nothing in this cable which 
indicates that Roosevelt had instructed Ambassador Hurley to attempt to amel- 
iorate the Yalta understanding. The paraphrased text of the cable is as follows: 

“Knowing the great strain under which you must be working I have hesitated 
to burden you with problems by which we are confronted here. In my last 
conference with President Roosevelt he entrusted me with two specific missions 
in addition to my duties as Ambassador to China. The first mission was to 
bring Churchill and Stalin to an agreement on the policy that the United States 
has been pursuing in China. Namely (1) to take all necessary action to bring 
about unification under the National Government of all anti-Japanese armed 
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forces in China. (2) To endorse the aspirations of the Chinese people for the 
establishment of a free united Democratic Chinese Government. (38) To continue 
to insist that China furnish her own leadership, make her own decisions and 
be responsible for her own policies and thus work out her own destiny in her 
own way. AS you have no doubt been advised by the Secretary of State I 
obtained concurrence of Churchill and Stalin on the plan outlined. The British 
claim that the policy to which they now agree has always been British policy. 
This statement is incorrect. Roosevelt knew it was incorrect and that is why 
he sent me to London. We have conclusive evidence on this point which it now 
seems unncessary to resubmit since agreement has been reached. The policy 
of all the Southeast Asia Imperialist Governments was to keep China divided 
against herself. This policy would seem to have been altered now that the 
British and the Soviet have agreed to the Roosevelt policy in China. 

“The second mission entrusted to me by President Roosevelt in my last con 
ference with him pertains to a decision affecting China reached at the Yalta 
Conference. Before my last visit to Washington and before I had been informed 
by the President of the Yalta decision pertaining to China including particularly 
the all-important prelude, the Generalissimo had discussed with me China’s 
position on the same problems decided upon at Yalta and had given me his 


attitude relating to them He gave me, at that time, an aide memoire sum 
marizing his position on some of the problems. Of course, the subject discussed 
in the prelude to the Yalta decision was not known to him and so far as [ am 
concerned the matter has not yet been presented to him. Since my return we 


have continued to discuss the problems that would be involved in promotin 


future friendship and peace with Russia, without referring to the Yalta decisior 


as such. All of the problems decided, except No. 1 in the prelude, have beet! 
raised by the Generalissimo and discussed fully with me. I am convinced that 
he will agree to every one of the requirements but will take exceptions to the 
use of two words “preeminent” and “lease.” These two words have bad cor 

notations in Chinese. They have been involved in the controversies over extra 
territoriality. These two words seem to impigne on the principles of the terri 
torial integrity and independent sovereignty of Chins Both Roosevelt and 
Stalin advised me that it was agreed between them that I would not open the 


subject of the Yalta decision with Chiang Kai-shek until the signal was given 
me by Stalin. Stalin said he would give me carte blanche and let me use my 
own judgment as to when and how to present the subject However, botl 
Harriman and I were of the opinion that it would be best to delay the presenta 
tion because of the possibility of leakage which in turn might bring undesirable 
results. JI explained this to Stalin and it was finally decided that I am not to 
present the subject to Chiang Kai-shek until we have advised Stalin that, in 
our opinin, the time is opportune and until we have received the signal from 
him. I want to emphasize to you that prior to my recent visit to Washington I 
had discussed with Chiang Kai-shek all phases of the Chinese-Russian problem 
before we knew what was contained in the Yalta agreement, and since coming 
back to Chungking we have again thoroughly covered the same subjects without 
alluding to the primary subject We are therefore in a position to proceed 
with dispatch on the Yaita Agreement when we are authorized to submit the 
particulars thereof to the Generalissimo. My purpose in wiring you this report 
is to give you the foregoing brief and somewhat cryptic outline of the situation 
and at the same time advise you that the Generalissimo has received telegrams 
from the Chinese Ambasador at Washington summarizing all of the items de 
cided at Yalta except the primary one. The Chinese Ambassador’s recitations 
of the various items are not all correct although he states that he got the various 
points in conversation with President Roosevelt. The Chinese Ambassador has 
indicated that the United States will join as a third party in the agreement 
between Russia and China on the various instrumentalities described. No such 
participation is indicated in the Yalta decision. In addition to this the Chinese 
government yesterday received a cable from a Chinese Representative in Swit 
zerland which reports movements of troops that we know are taking place and 
which indicate Russia’s intent. The Chinese government also has other infor- 
mation of movements and plans from which they have concluded that the object 
referred to in the prelude of the Yalta decision is definitely expected to happen. 
From the reports the Chinese are now receiving and with what they already 
know it is reasonable to expect them to reach approximately correct conclusions 
on this subject. It is of utmost importance that the Generalissimo as head of 
a state vitally concerned should be informed officially and in an appropriate 
straightforward manner hecoming the character of the United States when 
the time is propitious. This information could and probably would have been 
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ven to him some time ago were it not for the lack of security associated with 
China It now appears desirable that you discuss this situation with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of State to determine when you should 
direct me to ask Stalin for his approval of the time when I am to officially inform 
Chiang Kai-shek. Telling Chiang Kai-shek and asking him to clamp down 
secrecy which no doubt he would do to the best of his ability would I believe 
keep the secret from the enemy longer than it will be kept by letting the 
Chinese continue to conjecture publicly on the facts that come to their knowledge 
from other sources. The American Theater Commander is familiar with the 
contents of this message.” 

With regard to Ambassador Hurley's comments on the words “preeminent” 
and “lease” in the Yalta understanding, I can personally state that neither Roose- 
velt nor Stalin intended that the phrase “preeminent interests” should go beyond 
Soviet interests in the free transit of exports to and imports from the Soviet 
Union. President Roosevelt had told me at Yalta that this was his interpreta- 
tion and, when I took this position with Stalin in August 1945, he agreed. As to 
the lease on Port Arthur, Roosevelt looked upon this as an arrangement similar 
to privileges which the United States had negotiated with other countries for the 
mutual security of two friendly nations. 

The problem of China and the Soviet intentions in the Far East was also dis- 
cussed during Mr. Hopkins’ special mission to Moscow in May 1945. During a 
conversation which he and I had with Stalin on May 28 I brought the matter 
up and Stalin reaflirmed his support of a unified and stable China which would 
control all of Manchuria. Stalin reiterated that the Soviet Union had no ter- 
ritorial claims against China and stated that he would support the open-door 
policy He said he would also welcome representatives of Chiang to be with 
his troops when they entered Manchuria in order to facilitate the establishment 
there of administration by the Chinese National Government. 

Soviet participation in the war against Japan was again discussed at the 
Potsdam Conference which took place from July 17 to August 2, 1945. It will 
he recalled that although the first and only atomic bomb experimental explosion 
had been successfully concluded on July 16, the bomb had not yet been used 
against Japan. During the conference, Stalin informed President Truman of 
peace feelers which he had received from the Japanese Government. These were 
of such a character as to be unacceptable. 

At Potsdam, more than 5 months after Yalta, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
still planning an invasion of the Japanese home islands and still considered 
Soviet participation in the Pacific war essential. On July 24, 1945, the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff reported to the President and the Prime Minister that their 
overall strategie concept for the prosecution of the war in the Pacific was as 
follows: 

“In cooperation with other Allies to bring about at the earliest possible date 
the defeat of Japan by: lowering Japanese ability and will to resist by establish- 
ing sea and air blockades, conducting intensive air bombardment, and destroying 
Japanese air and naval strength; invading and seizing objectives in the Japanese 
home islands as the main effort; conducting such operations against objectives 
in other than the Japanese home islands as will contribute to the main effort; 
establishing absolute military control of Japan; and liberating Japanese-occupied 
territory if required.” 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff also stated: 

“The invasion of Japan and operations directly connected therewith are the 
supreme operations in the war against Japan; forces and resources will be allo- 
cated on the required scale to assure that invasion can be accomplished at the 
earliest practicable date. No other operations will be undertaken which hazard 
the success of, or delay, these main operations.” 

They went on to say that our policy should be to: 

“Encourage Russian entry into the war against Japan. Provide such aid to 
her war-making capacity as may be necessary and practicable in connection 
therewith.’ 

On the basis of this overall plan, extensive discussions were carried on with 
the Soviet Chiefs of Staff for the attack on Manchuria by the Soviet forces about 
2 months prior to landings by United States forces on the Japanese home islands. 

In the meantime the Chinese Government had been informed of the Yalta 
understanding. In Washington on June 9, President Truman had discussed 
with T. V. Soong, Premier of the Chinese National Government, the provisions of 
the understanding, including the promise of Stalin to conclude a treaty of friend- 
ship with the National Government of China. On June 14, President Truman 
saw Soong again and told him of the renewed assurances Stalin had given 
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Hopkins and myself in Moscow to support the National Government of China 
under Chiang. Soong expressed his gratification. On June 15 Ambassador 
Hurley informed Chiang of the Yalta understanding and also communicated 
to him Stalin’s renewal of his assurances regarding China’s sovereignty in Man- 
churia and his support of a unified and stable China and of the open-door policy. 

By this time it haa been agreed that negotiations would start promptly in 
Moscow between China and the Soviet Union regarding the matters dealt with 
in the Yalta understanding. T. V. Soong arrived in Moscow at the end of June 
1945. Negotiations were conducted between Stalin and Molotov, on the one 
hand, and Soong, on the other. They were interrupted by the Potsdam Con- 
ference, but were resumed early in August, at which time Soong was joined by 
Wang Shi-chieh, the Foreign Minister of the Chinese National Government. 

Stalin, at the outset, made demands that went substantially beyond the Yalta 
understanding. While Soong was not prepared to accede to all of these demands, 
he made it clear to me that his Government was anxious to reach an agreement 
with the Soviet Union, and to this end he was prepared to make concessions 
which we considered went beyond the Yalta understanding 

At no time did Soong give me any indication that he felt the Yalta under- 
standing was a handicap in his negotiations Il repeatedly urged him not to give 
in to Stalin's demands. At the same time, during this period, I had several 
talks with Stalin and Molotov in which | insisted that the Soviet position was not 
justified. This action I took on instructions from Washington. Also, on instruc 
tions, I informed Soong that the United States would consider that any conces 
sions which went beyond our interpretation of the Yalta understanding, would 
be made because Soong believed they would be of value in obtaining Soviet sup 
port in other directions. Soong told me that he thoroughly understood and 
accepted the correctness of this position. The fact is that, in spite of the position 
I took, Soong gave in on several points in order to achieve his objectives. 

Events moved swiftly during the early days of August. On August 6, the 
first atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima and on August 9 another on Nagasaki. 
On August 8, the Soviet Union entered the war against Japan. On August 10, 
Japan sued for peace through the Swiss Government and on August 14 an 
armistice was arranged. On that day a series of agreements between the Soviet 
Union and China, including a treaty of friendship and alliance, were concluded 
They were ratified by the Chinese Government on August 24, 1945, and were 
made public at that time. The texts of these agreements are set forth on pages 
585-596 of the volume entitled “United States Relations with China” and are 
summarized as follows on page 117: 

“The Treaty pledged mutual respect for their respective sovereignties and 
mutual noninterference in their respective internal affairs. In the exchange of 
notes the Soviet Union promised to give moral support and military aid entirely 
to the ‘National Government as the central government of China’ and recognized 
Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria; and China agreed to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Outer Mongolia if a plebiscite after the defeat of Japan confirmed 
that that was the desire of the Outer Mongolian people. The agreement on 
Dairen committed China to declare Dairen a free port ‘open to the commerce 
and shipping of all nations’ and provided for Chinese administration of the 
port: but it exceeded Yalta by granting the Soviet Union a lease of half of the 
port facilities, free of charge. This agreement has not been put into effect, 
since Nationalist military and civil officials have been prevented from function 
ing in the Kwantung Peninsula area because of the attitude of the Russians 
and the Chinese Communists. The agreement on Port Arthur provided for the 
joint use of the area as a naval base by the two Powers and extendel the 
boundary of that area farther than the United States expected, though not to the 
pre-1904 boundary which the U. S. S. R. would have preferred. The railway 
agreement provided for joint ownership and operation of the Chinese Eastern 
and South Manchurian Railways. The Treaty and the agreements regarding 
Dairen, Port Arthur, and the railroads were to run for 30 years.” 

Of prime importance is Article V of the Treaty of Friendship which reads as 
follows: 

“The High Contracting Parties, having regard to the interests of the security 
and economic development of each of them, agree to work together in close and 
friendly collaboration after the coming of peace and to act according to the 
principles of mutual respect for their sovereignty and territorial integrity and 
of noninterference in the internal affairs of the other contracting party.” 

Supplementing this provision an exchange of notes between Molotov and 
Wang specified : 

“In accordance with the spirit of the aforementioned Treaty, and in order to 


put into effect its aims and purposes, the Government of the U. S. S. R. agrees 
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to render to China moral support and aid in military supplies and other material 
resources, such support and aid to be entirely given to the National Government 
as the central government of China.” (Italies supplied.) 

Soong told me in Moscow he was gratified at the results obtained and expressed 
his gratitude for the active support the United States had given him in his 
negotiations. Ambassador Hurley informed the Secretary of State on August 16 
from Chungking that Chiang Kai-shek was “generally satisfied with the treaty.” 
Ambassador Hurley went on to state that at his suggestion, Chiang had invited 
Mao Tse-tung, chairman of the Chinese Communist Party to a conference in 
Chungking His cable concluded by stating that “Chiang Kai-shek will now 
have an opportunity to show realistic and generous leadership.” On September 
6, Ambassador Hurley cabled the Department of State that: “The publication 
of these documents has demonstrated conclusively that the Soviet Government 
supports the National Government of China and also that the two Governments 
are in agreement regarding Manchuria.” 

The Sino-Soviet agreements were welcomed by the American press. As a 
sample I quote below portions of an editorial which appeared in Life magazine 
on September 10, 1945: 

“Twelve days after Japan gave up, there was announced in Moscow and Chung- 
king an agreement which was as great a victory for commonsense as the defeat 
of Japan was for armed might. The Soong-Stalin treaties contain less ammuni- 
tion for pessimists than any diplomatic event of the last 20 years. The signature 
of two men have done as much to assure peace as all our Flying Fortresses. 

* * * * * * * 


“Two strong and subtle men, both revolutionaries since youth, sat down in 
Moscow and discovered that each needed and wanted a long peace to complete his 
particular revolution. So they negotiated out every major issue between Russia 
and China 

* * * * * * * 


“In Chungking, Mao and Chiang are now laying the basis for that (China’s) 
future It is extremely bright. 
“Certainly Americans have cause to call it bright. For the present prospects of 


China are a vindication of American policy in Asia for almost 50 years, 
* * * * * * * 
“Peace, lively but genuine peace, is therefore the outlook.” 


Nothing that was done at Yalta contributed to the loss of control over China 
by Chiang Kai-shek. The Yalta understanding was implemented by the Sino- 
Soviet agreements, which, had they been carried out by Stalin, might have saved 
the Chinese National Government. The inability of the Chinese National Govern- 
ment to maintain control over China was due to the fact that the Sino-Soviet 
agreements were not honored by Stalin, and to other factors which have been 
dealt before these Committees in great detail. 

I do not believe that it would serve a useful purpose for me to discuss the subse 
quent course of events in China, as they have been testified to at length in these 
hearings by others who had direct contact with these matters. 

In conclusion, I want to reemphasize the objectives that President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill sought to achieve in their relations with the Soviet 
Union during the war 

Their primary objective was to maintain Russia as an effective fighting ally. 
This problem in itself gave grave concern, not only as to the military capabilities 
of the Soviet forces, but also as to whether the Kremlin would make separate 
arrangements with Hitler and leave the Western Allies stranded. The building 
of mutual confidence in the conduct of the war was not an easy task. But the fact 
remains that Russia was an effective fighting ally, and carried out vital military 
undertakings against Hitler. 

In addition, Roosevelt and Churchill sought to lay a foundation during the war 
for cooperation to maintain world peace by all nations, including the Soviet 
Union, and to find solutions to specific problems which would result from the war, 
particularly with regard to the treatment of those countries which would be occu- 
pied by the Red Army. No one was under any illusions about the difficulties that 
we would encounter. Nevertheless, step by step, Soviet leaders subscribed to 
principles which culminated in the formation of the United Nations. They en- 
tered into agreements designed to dispose of many specific problems. The ecarry- 
ing out of these commitments would have gone a long way toward achieving 
Roosevelt's objective of a peaceful world. The postwar difficulties stem from the 
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fact that Stalin did not carry out his commitments and from the fact that the 
Soviet Union has failed to live up to the Charter of the United Nations 

Some people claim that we “sold out” to the Soviet Union at Yalta. If this 
were true, it is difficult to understand why the Soviet Union has gone to such 
lengths to violate the Yalta understandings. The fact is that these violations 
have been the basis of our protests against Soviet actions since the end of the 
war. There would have been a sellout if Roosevelt and Churchill had failed 
to bend every effort to come to an understanding with the Soviet Union and had 
permitted the Red army to occupy vast areas, without attempting to protect the 
interests of people in those areas. 

Only by keeping our military forces in being after Germany and Japan sur 
rendered could we have attempted to compel the Soviet Union to withdraw from 
the territory which it controlled and to live up to its commitments. The people 
of the United States and the war-weary people of Europe were in no mood to 
support such an undertaking. This country certainly erred in its rapid de- 
mobilization in 1945, but this is an error for which the entire American people 
must share the responsibility. I cannot believe that anyone seriously thinks that 
the move to bring the boys home could have been stopped. I still recall my grave 
eoncern when I was in Moscow at the cold reception the Congress gave to Presi- 
dent Truman’s recommendation for universal military training in the fall of 1945 

The most difficult question to answer is why Stalin took so many commitments 
which he subsequently failed to honor. There can be no clear answer to this 
question. I believe that the Kremlin had 2 approaches to their postwar policies, 
and in my many talks with Stalin I felt that he himself was of 2 minds. One 
approach emphasized reconstruction and development of Russia, and the other 
external expansion. 

On the one hand, they were discussing possible understandings with us which 
would lead to peaceful relations and result in increased trade and loans from the 
west for the reconstruction of the terrible devastation left in the wake of the 
war. If they had carried out this program, they would have had to soft-pedal 
for the time at least the Communist designs for world domination—much along 
the lines of the policies they had pursued between the two wars. 

On the other hand, we had constant difficulties with them throughout the war 
and they treated us with great suspicion. Moreover, there were indications that 
they would take advantage of the Red army occupation of neighboring countries 
to maintain control, and they were supporting Communist Parties in other coun 
tries to be in a position to seize control in the postwar turmoil 

The Kremlin chose the second course. It is my belief that Stalin was in- 
fluenced by the hostile attitude of the peoples of Eastern Kurope toward the Red 
army, and that he recognized that governments established by free elections 
would not be “friendly” to the Soviet Union. In addition, I believe he became 
increasingly aware of the great opportunities for Soviet expansion in the post- 
war economic chaos. After our rapid demobilization, I do not think that he 
conceived that the United States would take the firm stand against Soviet aggres- 
sion that we have taken the past 5 years. 

The one great thing accomplished by our constant efforts during and since 
the war to reach a settlement with the Soviet Union is that we have firmly estab- 
lished our moral position before the world. Had these efforts not been made, 
many people of the free world would still be wondering whether we and not the 
Kremlin were to blame for the tensions that have developed. The fact that the 
Soviet Union did not live up to its undertakings made clear the duplicity and the 
aggressive designs of the Kremlin. This fact has provided the rallying point 
for the free world in their collective effort to build their defenses and to unite 
ainst aggression. 


ag 


W. A. HARRIMAN. 
Subscribed and sworn to this 13th day of July 1951 


Percy E. Netson, Notary Public 
YALTA AGREEMENT ON FAR EAST 


Senator Humeurey. Mr. Bohlen, just a few more questions. I want 
to clarify this beyond a shadow of doubt. You said at one time that 
you considered the Yalta agreements were unnecessary, insofar as 
Russia’s entry into the Japanese war. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Bonen. Events proved they were, yes, in retrospect. 
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Senator Humrurey. In trying to relive those days, let’s put our- 
selves back to January and February of 1945. Would it be termed 
unnecessary in the minds of people at that time who had the informa- 
tion that they had available at that particular moment : 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; I don’t think it would. I think considera- 
tions then motivated were regarded sufficiently compelling that this 
in effect was a rather good arrangement. 

The parts of it that were embodied in the treaty, the Soviet-Chinese 
treaty which gave effect to those provisions—I see you have before 
you that editorial from Life magazine, which expresses, as I recall it, 
the general feeling at the time of its conclusion. 


WORLD WAR II EASTERN FRONT 


Senator Humpurey. I think it should be noted for the record, and I 
had the staff check this for me this noon, that on D-day there were 157 
German divisions on the eastern front. On January 9, 1945, there 
were 133 divisions on the eastern front. I make mention of that—— 

Mr. Bouten. Is this the East or West? 

Senator Humpnurey. On the eastern front. I make mention of this 
only to point out that at that time there was a tremendous amount of 
German manpower being tied down by the Soviet armies, which in 
turn relieved the pressure on the western front, and which in turn, 
of course, made it all the more desirable that we should want to get 
the Soviet Union, once victory was accomplished on V—E day, to 
transfer some of her forces into the far eastern area, and it was that 
that was uppermost, as I understand it, in the minds of our military 
strategists. 

Mr. Bouten. That is the way I understand it. Our thought at 
Yalta, that was 5 uppermost in their minds, 


NAYVIONALIST CHINA AND YALTA AGREEMENT 


Senator Humrurey. I want to ask this question: Did Yalta give 
away any of China? 
Mr. Bouten. Do you mean that they wouldn’t have gotten without 
Yalta ? 
Senator Humpnurey. No. Did the Yalta agreement formally give 
away any of China? 
Senator Frrcuson. Purport to give away. 
Senator Humpnrey. I want to know if it gave away any of China. 
Mr. Bouten. I think not, because a lease of base rights in another 
country is not regarded as giving away. 
Senator Frreuson. You don’t think what they did with Man- 
churia—— 
Sen: itor Humruerry. I am talking about the Yalta agreement. 
Mr. Bonen. I want to get clear on what is meant by give away. 
Senator Humpurey. Did it give away any of the provinces, any of 
the territory, any of the sov ereignty of China. 
Mr. Bonen. No, sir. I think it confirmed in a sense the sov ereignty 
of China over Mane huria and the Russian acceptance thereof, and in 
return Russia was going to get certain rights. 
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PORTSMOUTH TREATY 


Senator Mansriep. I think it might be well to point out—I am 
drawing on my memory now—that the rights to Dairen, Port Arthur 
and the Chinese Eastern Railroad which Russia lost under the Treaty 
of Portsmouth in 1904 and 1905 were for 99-year leases at the time 
they were made around 1899 or 1900 between China and Russia. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Bouten. I think that is correct 

Senator MAnsrietp. Now, on the basis of Yalta, what the Chinese 
gave up were their rights to Dairen, Port Arthur, and the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad. 

Senator FreRGUsSON. Senator Mansfield, wasn’t that sovereignty ? 


CZARIST RUSSIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN 


Senator MANsFIELD. It is subject to interpretation. I am drawing 
on my memory, Senator Ferguson, as I recall, these three rights, the 
railroad and the rights in Port Arthur and Dairen around the turn 
of the century were given to Czarist Russia by Li Hung-chang on a 
9-vear-lease period, and when the Japanese came into Mane huria in 
1931 and set up the puppet state of Manchukuo, they took over those 
rights for themselves, plus the whole of Manchuria eventually. 

Mr. Bouten. I don’t know whether they specifically took over those 
rights, but I would agree with Senator Ferguson on the fact that under 
the unequal treaties these rights that have been in existence are not 
really germane to the issues we have been discussing. 


1945 U.S. 8. R.-CHINA TREATY 


Senator Humriurey. As [ understand it, however, the Yalta agree- 
ment, even if we assume rights were considered, didn’t give up the 
rights. That could only be done by the proposed Chinese-Russian 
Treaty. 

Mr. Bonen. I am not an international lawyer, but the status of 
this agreement I would say would be an agreement to do certain 
things. 

Senator Frrcuson. We just agreed to force them to do things. 


MANCHURIA 


Mr. BouLen. We agreed it would require the concurrence of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Again speaking from memory, I think 
the reaction of the Nationalist Government was one of, I would say, 
to use the right word here, that they didn’t look unfavorably at all 
at this whole arr angement because it got for them something that the “y 
had not had since 1932, which is sovereignty over Manchuria. 

The Chinese are very realistic people, and they knew, no matter 
what had happened, that the Red army was going to be in occupation 
of Manchuria at the end of this war. 

I must say without the Yalta agreement—this is a personal opinion 
and I do want to make myself clear on this—that if the Chinese had 
had to negotiate alone with the Russians, with the whole of Manchuria 
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in the hands of the Red army, I think they would have had a tough 


time in getting as good a treaty as they did, despite its imperfections. 


U. 8. AND CHINA 


Senator Frereuson. You don't imply, do you, that we would make 
an agreement to get a country into the war on the pretense that we 
would do certain things that we didn’t mean to do? 

Mr. Bouten. No, no, we did mean to do it. 

Senator Ferauson. We were going to force China to do this. 

Mr. Bouter. That is the question. The question did not arise 
because it Was not necessary to use any force or pressure on them. 
In fact, quite the contrary. 

Senator Frreuson. Chiang Kai-shek had to have help from us. 
There isn’t any doubt about it, to fight Red China. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1945 EDITORIAL FROM LIFE 


Senator Humpnrey. May I at this time note for the record the 
lead editorial in Life magazine for September 10, 1945, on page 42— 
the editorial entitled: “Peace in Asia. The Modern Treaties Give 
China Her Real Chance To Complete An Old Revolution,” and I read 
just pertinent passages, but I ask that all of it be incorporated : 


Twelve days after Japan gave up, there was announced in Moscow and 
Chungking an agreement which was as great a victory for commonsense as 
the defeat of Japan was for armed might. The Soong-Stalin treaties contain 
less ammunition for pessimists than any diplomatic event of the last 20 years. 
The signatures of two men have done as much to assure peace as all of our 
tlving fortresses. An extravagant statement? Consider. 


FILLING A VACUUM 


Long before it happened, the inevitability of Japan’s defeat was causing 
thoughtful people to wonder what would take Japan’s place in the Asiatic 
power balance. For principles and goodwill are not enough to keep the peace 
in a world of nation-states, which are impelled by an obscure biology of their 
owh. Asia, the home of half the human race, contained only one strong modern 
nation—Japan. Her attempt to organize and lead Asia proved a bloody fiasco. 
Must Asia then relapse into the semicolonial subservience which had tempted 
and corrupted her European masters for more than a hundred years? Since 
China was a great power by Franklin Roosevelt's courtesy only, pessimists 
could see nothing in Asia but the same old vacuum and battleground. This 
time it would be the scene of conflict between these two new superstates, Rus- 
sia and the United States. 

Affairs in China certainly supported this prognosis. A strong Chinese Com- 
munist Party, loval to Moscow, was alined against the Nationalist Government, 
backed by the United States, and both sides talked freely of civil war. That war 
could have become a disguised war between Russia and the United States— 
a prelude, like Spain. Two weeks ago, intelligent men could not dismiss the pos- 
sibility of that calamity. Today, they can. 

Two strong and subtle men, both revolutionaries since youth, sat down in 
Moscow and discovered that each needed and wanted a long peace to complete 
his particular revolution. So they negotiated out every major issue between 
Russia and China. 


I skip paragraphs I want to have included, and I go to the second 
column which says: 


In Chungking Mao and Chiang are now laying the basis for that future. It 
is extremely bright. 
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VINDICATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Certainly Americans have cause to call it bright. For the present prospects 
of China are a vindication of American policy in Asia for almost 50 years. 


Senator Frrcuson. That shows how much that editorial writer 
knew. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am going to ask that all this be included. 

(The editorial above referred to in its entirety is as follows :) 


[Editorial, Life magazine] 
PEACE IN ASIA 


THE MopEerRN TREATIES GIVE CHINA HER REAL CHANCE To COMPLETE AN OLD 
REVOLUTION 


Twelve days after Japan gave up there was announced in Moscow and Chung 
king an agreement which was as great a victory for commonsense as the defeat 
of Japan was for armed might. The Soong-Stalin treaties contain less ammu- 
nition for pessimists than any diplomatie event of the last 20 years. The 
signatures of two men have done as much to assure peace as all our Flying 
Fortresses. An extravagant statement? Consider. 


FILLING A VACUUM 


Long before it happened the inevitability of Japan’s defeat was causing 
thoughtful people to wonder what would take Japan’s place in the Asiatic power 
balance. For principles and good will are not enough to keep the peace in a 
world of nation-states which are impelled by an obscure biology of their own. 
Asia, the home of half the human race, contained only one strong modern 
nation—Japan. Her attempt to organize and lead Asia proved a bloody fiasco. 
Must Asia then relapse into the semicolonial subservience which had tempted 
and corrupted her European masters for more than 100 years? Since China 
was a great power by Franklin Roosevelt’s courtesy only pessimists could see 
nothing in Asia but the same old vacuum and battleground. This time it would 
be the scene of conflict between these two new superstates, Russia and the United 
States. 

Affairs in China certainly supported this prognosis. A strong Chinese Com 
munist Party, loyal to Moscow, was alined against the Nationalist Government, 
backed by the United States, and both sides talked freely of civil war. That 
war could have become a disguised war between Russia and the United States 
a prelude, like Spain. Two weeks ago, intelligent men could not dismiss the 
possibility of that calamity. Today, they can. 

Two strong and subtle men, both revolutionaries since youth, sat down in 
Moscow and discovered that each needed and wanted a long peace to complete 
his particular revolution. So they negotiated out every major issue between 
Russia and China. 

China gave up her ancient claim of sovereignty over Outer Mongolia, which 
has in fact been a Russian satellite since the early twenties. China’s right to 
Manchuria (now occupied by Russian troops), which had been confirmed by the 
Cairo Declaration, is now also confirmed by Russia, although the Russian-built 
Manchurian railways are subjected once more to an effort at joint control. 

Russia gets special rights in Dairen and a naval base in Port Arthur; this 
will warrant an extra toast to Stalin by the shade of Peter the Great. Most 
important, though perhaps least surprising, Russia promises nonintervention 
in Chinese affairs, thus pulling the rug from under the Chinese Communists 
and deflating their recently ballooning claims to equality with the government 
of Chiang Kai-shek. 

As soon as the terms were announced, the Communists stopped calling Chiang 
“the Fascist dictator’; he is now “President Chiang” in their press. Their 
leader Mao Tse-tung, who had ignored two invitations to discuss China’s 
future with Chiang, accepted the third, signing himself “your younger brother” 
in courteous Chinese style. In Chungkind, Mao and Chiang are now laying the 
basis for that future. It is extremely bright. 
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VINDICATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Certainly Americans have cause to call it bright. For the present prospects 
of China are a vindication of American policy in Asia for almost 50 years. 

The territorial and political integrity of China has been a cardinal plank in 
our Asiatic platform since John Hay’s day. We have wavered on it, God knows; 
there have been plenty of influential Americans who thought Japan, not China, 
was our real Oriental friend. But the older policy prevailed. And today China, 
whose territorial and political integrity has been either a mockery or a question 
mark for a century, is at last within sight of this goal. For the first time China’s 
fate rests in Chinese hands. 

To American ears it sounds strange to hear T. V. Soong or Chiang Kai-shek 
call themselves “revolutionaries.” They have been in power so long they seem 
more like elderly bureaucrats. During the past year especially their regime has 
been subjected to such a barrage of unfavorable propaganda that many Ameri 
cans, especially so-called liberals, think of Chiang only as a bloody tyrant, the 
Franco of the East. They ind it hard to rejoice in the triumph of a Fascist 
regime, 

Such liberalism is short-winded indeed. As Pearl Buck said last summer, 
“There has never been ony real danger of China’s going Fascist and there is 
none now.” One of the incidental boons of China’s victory is that Americans 
will now begin to rediscover the real nature of the Chinese revolution. They 
will learn that the Chinese have some strong political ideas and talents all their 
own. 

Last week, when Chiang and Mao Tseh-tung began their talks, Chiang opened 
up with the significant remark, “We can now return to the days of 1924.” That 
was the eve of modern China’s second or great revolution, a revolution based 
on Close alliance with civilization’s other pariah, the Soviet Union. In those 
days Sun Yat-sen, a close student of Marys, was adapting Marxism to Chinese 
uses, and young Chiang Kai-shek, his heir, was building up a revolutionary 
(Chinese Army with the help of Russian mentors. By 1926 the leaders of China 
knew more about communism than most leaders of the west know now. 

The first upshot of this knowledge was that when the Chinese Communists, 
up to then members of the Kuomintang coalition, began gesturing for power in 
27. Chiang beat them to the punch and suppressed them with Oriental ferocity. 
He had known all along that his revolution and theirs, however parallel, were 
not the same. The break lasted for 9 years. At the end of that time Chiang’s 
revolution was so near success that Japan, in order to forestall it, started 
the war. 

To Chiang the end of the war means one thing above all: That the first of Sun 
Yat-sen’s three principles, the first stage of the revolution, is now complete. 
Nativnhood is achieved. To be sure, China has suffered so terribly that the 
internal consolidation of her new sovereignty—getting a workable currency, re- 
viving ordinary trade, tightening administrative controls—will take time, not 
to mention foreign (i. e., American) aid. But the thing to remember is that 
the next objectives of the revolution are already laid out. They were laid out 
long ago by the sainted Sun Yat-sen. 

His second and third principles are democracy and economic wellbeing. 
During the war democracy and civil rights in China have suffered badly from 
the one-party rule of the Kuomintang, a rule euphemistically known as the 
period of political tutelage. But Chiang has promised, and every Chinese knows, 
that that period will come to an end. Chinese politics, gradually reviving, will 
not divide on the goals of the revolution; they will divide on whether Sun’s 
goals can be reached faster this way or that. In these political struggles the 
Communists can play a legitimate part, at least until they try another putsch. 
For democracy, land reform, industrialization and other Sun Yat-sen objectives 
suit the Communists’ present book. 


SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 


Peace lively but genuine peace, is therefore the outlook. But the most fruit- 
ful thing about this peace, especially to Americans, may well be the intellectual 
rediscovery of that old revolution of Sun Yat-sen. It will be almost like some- 
thing new under the sun; something new, moreover, in the jejune field of 
political science, which needs it. It is as different from Marxism, the last 
vreat new political idea, as day from night. 

Sun Yat-sen, although he borrowed heavily from Marx, parted company with 
Marx on the fundamental nature of man. Sun believed that man is inherently 
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a social being and that his jén. or social nature, is far more important in 
determining how he lives than the question of who owns the means of produ 
tion Thus if China tends toward socialism it will be without the gloomy 


doctrinaire ruthlessness that marked the Russian experiment. The political 
philosophy of the Chinese revolution is findamentally sunny, humane, and 
; ragmatic, like the Chinese people. 

The Chinese people, as their friend Paul Linebarger once put it, “are perhaps 
the only people in the world with enough finesse about ‘‘ace’ to save the Com- 
munist face.” Their political philosophy, to a world weary of materialism, may 
serve the same turn for Marxists everywhere. It may even break the west of 
its stale habit of seeing all polities in terms of left and right. 

In any case, it is one of the great political ) hilosophies—on paper. To wateh 
it move from paper into the living fabric of a great new nation is one of the 
things that will make the next few decades worth living. 


“Senator Humrurey. Here is an editorial by Raymond Moley, who I 
know is not always a friend of the so-called Truman-Acheson-Roose- 
velt foreign policy. And from the Wall Street Journal on page 4, 
August 29, 1945, this editorial has been provided me at my request 
hy the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress: 


FRIENDSHIP AND ALLIANCE 
RUSSIAN-CHINESE TREATY OFFERS HOPE FOR PERMANENT PEACE IN ASIA 


The treaty of friendship and alliance between Russia and China may well be 
the most important and lasting result of the defeat of Japan. The vast size of 
the contracting parties, the immense area of their mutual interests, the long 
and complicated history of those mutual interests and the racial and ideological 
problems involved lend this settlement an element of reassurance to those 
who have worried about the future of eastern Asia 

A careful examination of the treaty and collateral agreements, now made 
public, suggests that Chiang Kai-shek gained far more than he conceded. 


Skipping down it says: 


Russian has followed the United States in putting all her eggs in Chiang’s 
basket. 


referring to Chiang Kai-shek. 


British diplomacy, which has been skeptical about the permanence of the 
so-called Republic headed by Chiang, must now go all-out to win his full coopera- 
tion. The Chinese Communists are brushed off as a matter for the new Republic 
to handle. With the aid from Russia envisaged in the treaty, and with the 
American aid in prospect, Chiang can, with reasonable tact and forbearance, 
manave the Yenan minority without civil war. 


I ask that this whole editorial be included. 
(The editorial in its entirety above referred to is as follows:) 


{Wall Street Journal, August 29, 1945] 
FRIENDSHIP AND ALLIANCI 
RUSSIAN-CHINESE TREATY OFFERS HOPE FOR PERMANENT PEACE IN ASIA 
By Raymond Moley 


The treaty of friendship and alliance between Russia and China may well 
be the most important and lasting result of the defeat of Japan. The vast 
size of the contracting parties, the immense area of their mutual interests, the 
long and complicated history of those mutual interests and the racial and 
ideological problems involved lend this settlement an element of reassurance 
to those who have worried about the future of eastern Asia. 

A eareful examination of the treaty and collateral agreements, now made 
public, suggests that Chiang Kai-shek gained far more than he conceded. But 
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Soviet diplomacy is farsighted, and second thoughts on the treaty suggests also 
that Statin ond Molotov were wisely building for Russia. 

Most important for Chiang and for China is the degree of recognition which 
the treaty gives to Chiang’s “National Government of the Chinese Republic.” 
ftussia has followed the United States in putting all her eggs in Chiang’s basket. 
British diplomacy, which has been skeptical about the permanence of the so 
called Republic headed by Chiang, must now go all-out to win his full cooperation. 
The Chinese Communists are brushed off as a matter for the new Republic to 
handle. With the aid from Russia envisaged in the treaty, and with the Ameri- 
can aid in prospect, Chiang can, with reasonable tact and forebearance, manage 
the Yenan minority without civil war. Even the Yenan Communists seem to 
recognize this. Mao Tze-tung’s adoption of the title of Chiang’s ‘‘vounger brother” 
is a quaint way of recognizing and accepting the inevitable. 

Along the vast frontier between the two countries—a distance from Korea to 
Chinese Turkestan of nearly 4,000 miles—settlements have been reached which 
respect the integrity and sovereignty of China. The most interesting of these 
to Americans is the forinula governing Manchuria. A comparison of the settle- 
ment now achieved with what Czarist Russia secured 50 years ago should con- 
vince any fair judge that Soviet Russia is less rapacious and more wise than 
the old Muscovite regime. 

The Treaty of 1895, which gave Russia the right to build a railroad through 
Manchuria, was negotiated by the moderate and very able Count Witte and the 
vreat Chinese, Li Hung-chang. The new East China Railway was to be entrusted 
not to Russia directly, but to a bank created for the purpose. This Russian- 
created Company might acquire territory along the railway, and a Russian police 
service was to administer the property. Russia also got a 25-year lease on Port 
Arthur. Russia, in return, obtained for China a loan which enabled her to pay 
the Japanese war indemnity. 

The present arrangements are much more advantageous to China than were 
those of 50 vears ago. The Chinese Eastern Railway and the South Man 
churian Railway are to be merged into a new Chinese Changchum Railway, to 
be jointly owned and operated by China and Russia. This railway will be 
managed by a joint administration. Port Arthur is to be jointly used for 30 
years as a naval base, with civil administration in the hands of the Chinese. 
Dairen is to be a free port. Outer Mongolia is to be independent, if its people 


so declare in a plebiscite. An agreement was also reached to respect Chinese 
rights in Sinkiang, the spacious Far West of China. 
This treaty with the biggest of his neighbors will probably strengthen Chiang’s 


hand in dealing with Britain, France and any other nations with prospective 
interests in China. Defeat by Japan in 1895, followed by the Russian entry into 
Manchuria, set off a whole succession of grabs at Chinese territory. That, in 
turn, stirred civil war in China. Since greater moderation has been shown by 
Russia this time and since Japan is no longer a threat, the great powers will no 
longer regard China as fair game for exploitation. And China. thus secured, 
can labor on the long road toward self-sufficiency and independence. 


HINDSIGHT 


Senator Humpurey. These editorials were written in 1945: You 
know somebody once said if we had half as much foresight as we 
» hindsight, we would all be a whole lot better off by a darn sight. 
e must deal with facts as they are. 

Senator Frreuson. You put men in the State Department. You 
put them there on the assumption that as advisers to the President 
they will use judgment. We all talk about hindsight. Good judg- 
ment doesn’t require you to use hindsight. 


1945 U. 8. S. R. CHINA TREATY 


Mr. Bouten. This supposition that this particular treaty was in- 
strumental in bringing about the downfall of Chiang Kai-shek I 
do not think is the case. 
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Was it suggested that it would have been preferable to have had 
no treaty between the Soviet Union and China, to have left that a 
wide-open breach, or is it meant that the treaty could have been 
better than it is?) Everything could be better, Senator, but it seems to 
me that every country must learn through its own mistakes, and I 
think the first task is to identify those mistakes correctly. 

Senator Frreuson. I think the saddest thing of all in relation to 
history is that we don’t learn from history. 


YALTA AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Bouien. One of the things I have felt is these Yalta agree- 
ments obviously show imperfections, and I can assure you many of 
them, the one on Poland, was not a happy agreement for anybody 
connected with it. The President spoke on that point I believe before 
Congress after Yalta. He was very unhappy about it. 

Senator Feravson. But we —— to it. 

Mr. Bouten. We felt it was the best we could do. The alternative 
of doing nothing was worse, That was the judgment. 


EFFORTS TOWARD AGREEMENT WITIE U.S. 8. BR 


Be 


I would like to Say this: A ovreat deal of the moral position of the 
United States in the leadership accepted by the free world is due to the 
fact that an honest attempt was made to see if any form of arrange- 
ment with the Soviet Union could be arrived at that would have any 
value for the future of the world. Without that attempt, it would 
seem to me you would have a much more divided opinion throughout 
the free world as to who was to blame. 

People would say, “How do you know? You didn’t try it.” These 
things are all very complicated. History will deal with it and I would 
not undertake to say that these agreements couldn’t have been done 
better, but I do know this much: that if there had been no Yalta Con- 
ference, I sincerely doubt very much if the map of the world would 
look very different. 

CAUSE AND EFFEC! 


I do not think Yalta was the cause. I think Yalta was more a 
result of certain matters affecting the conduct of the war, certain reali- 
ties that existed in the world which cannot be changed by wishing 
they were not there. 

Senator Frravson. But it places our Government in the position of 
having consented to this map of the world. 

Mr. Bonten. No, sir; I don’t think so. I don’t think that is true. 
If you wish to say the Iron Curtain stopped at the Curzon line, I 
think we would all be very, very much happier. The Iron Curtain 
is on the Elbe, which had nothing whatsover to do with Yalta. 

Senator Ferecuson. It came under another agreement dealing with 
the division of Germany, the isolation of Berlin. The President was 
talking about all secret agreements, and these were all secret agree- 
ments, not treaties. 
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U. 8S. POSITION IN BERLIN 


Mr. Bouten. With respect to the question of our position in Berlin, 
while it is true the Russians fear the consequences of trying to push 
us out, I think anybody in Berlin would be very unhappy to see the 
legnl underpinnings of that situation removed. 

Senator Fercuson. We consented to give them that territory around 
them. 

Senator Humpurey. I suppose the Russians are unhappy because 
they didn’t get the Ruhr Valley and the Rhine River. The fact of 
the matter is that we were faced with a set of facts. IT don't want to 
explore this whole matter. 


AUGUST 28, 1945, NEW YORK TIMES EDITORIAL 


IT havea New York Times editorial for August 28, 1945. and I don't 
say these editorials necessarily represent truth, but they represent 
American opinion at that time, entitled “The Russo-Chinese Pact.” 

I just read the first sentence : 


\ victory for peace as great as any scored on the battlefield has been won 
by Russian and Chinese statesmanship 


Senator Fercuson. [t will bea part of the record. 
(The article above referred to in its entirety is as follows :) 


[New York Times, August 28, 1945) 
Tne Russo-CiuineSe Pact 


A victory for peace as great as any scored on the battlefield has been won 
by Russian and Chinese statesmanship. For in a treaty and 5 supplementary 
agreements, the 2 vast continental countries, on whose relations now rests 
the fate of the Far East, have been able to effect a broad settlement of all 
the many problems that lay between them, and to erect out of the ruins of the 
Japanese Empire a new order in the Orient that not only satisfies their own 
interests but also the interests and the conscience of the world at large. 

The agreements are so sweeping and in many respects so complex that only 
time and the mannér in which they are carried out can fully reveal their sig- 
nificance. But in letter and expressed intent they fulfill all the requirements 
of both the United Nations Charter, to which the alliance pact is explicitly 
subjected, and of the Cairo Declaration, which promised China the return of 
the richest prize in the Far East—Manchuria. Above all, through these agree- 
ments Russia solemnly undertakes to respect the sovereignty and territorial 
entity of China, and to refrain from any interference in her internal affairs. 
Thereby Russia becomes a partner in America’s traditional policy toward 
China—the policy that culminated in the Nine Power pact signed in Washing- 
ton in 1922-—-and pledges herself to the cause that was the basis of the whole 
Pacific war. It was Japan’s persistent violation of that pact, as a first step in 
her plan of world conquest, that brought her into conflict with the United 
States and Great Britain aed led finally to her downfall. Russia’s adherence to 
the principles of the Nine Power Treaty is not only a vindication of America’s 
policy; it is also the greatest assurance for future peace in the Far East that 
could now be given. 

But the same Russian pledge is also the best augury for the preservation of 
peace in China itself. The clouds of civil war that have darkened China’s 
horizon are already beginning to recede. For that pledge, which is supplemented 
by an undertaking to give moral and military support exclusively to the govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek, pulls the rug from under the Chinese Communists 
and robs them and their supporters of their main propaganda threat. As a 
result, after initial refusals to come to Chungking, the Communist chieftain 
of Yenan has now consented to go. And though the Communists still pose as 
armed insurrectionists rather than a political party, the prospects for a settle- 
ment are now far brighter than they ever were while a Chinese faction could 
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play off Russia against Chiang Kai-shek. It is to be hoped that the role of 
mediator assumed by American Ambassador Hurley will not put the United States 
in Russia’s place. 

For all these benefits China had to pay a price, but under the circumstances 
that price is neither unreasonable nor contrary to the interests of other nations. 
She had to consent to a reestablishment of Russia’s position in the Far East 
prior to the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, and the virtual surrender of Outer 
Mongolia. For a period of 30 years she had to grant Russia a half interest 
and virtual management of both the Russian-built Chinese Eastern Railway 
and the former Japanese South Manchurian Railway, constituting the trunk 
lines of Manchuria; she had to return to Russia Port Arthur as a joint naval 
base under Russian control; and she had to establish Dairen as a free port for 
all nations. 

Driven by the same geographic factors that sent Czarist Russia on the search 
for warm-water ports, Soviet Russia has also arrived at the Pacific, and the 
means she used toward this end differ little from those of the so-called 
imperialism, which puts Britain's retention of Hong Kong and any American 
acquisition of Pacific bases in a new light. But it is one of the virtues of the 
Russo-Chinese agreements that they are based on reality and mutual interest 
instead of abstract theory and it is this element which makes them the great 
contribution toward peace that they so plainly are. 


SECRET AGREEMENTS 


Senator Frreuson. Was it known at that time that we had the secret 
agreements ¢ 

Senator Humenrey. This was after the treaty. 

Mr. Bouten. They are embodied in the treaty, Senator. 

Senator Frerauson. When was it published / 

Mr. Bonten. No, it was not known at that time that they had an 
agreement at Yalta. 

Senator Frrauson. That’s what I say. These editorials were 
written without the knowledge that we entered into this secret agree- 
ment at Yalta. 

Senator Humrurey. All the better, Senator, because then they were 
not prejudiced. 

Senator Frrcuson. Senator, they did not understand we had put 
the pressure on by this agreement at Yalta. 

Senator Humpnrey. But they are approving, apparently, what 
happened. I am not saying I am approving it. I am simply saying 
what they did. 

Mr. Bouten. They were approving the results which were embodied 
in a formal international instrument. 

Senator Frereuson. They were accepting it as a voluntary agree- 
ment. Chiang Kai-shek must have thought it was a good thing. They 
don’t know we had an agreement to force him to do this. 


ARTICLE FROM CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Senator Humpnrey. Here is the Christian Science Monitor for 
August 9, 1945. I consider that a very reputable paper: 


THE Russo-CHINESE TREATY 


The Chinese-Russian treaty must be a great disappointment to the prophets of 
doom. It violates the usual specifications for a future world war. It supports 
the Government of Chiang Kai-shek, and this contributes to Big Three unity, 
since the policy of support for Chungking is the policy of the United States and 
Great Britain. 

There is a heartening logical line between this treaty and the San Francisco 
Conference. It was with delegates from the Chinese National Government that 
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the other United Nations worked out the Charter. So the treaty stands as one 
more confirmation of Russia’s intention to help build a basis of United Nations 
cooperation, 


Senator Frrauson. How wrong they were. 
Senator Humpnurey. Indeed. 
(The editorial in its entirety above referred to is as follows :) 


(Christian Science Monitor, August 29, 1945] 
THe Russo-CHINESE TREATY 


The Chinese-Russian treaty must be a great disappointment to the prophets 
of doom. It violates the usual specifications for a future world war. It sup 
ports the Government of Chiang Kai-shek, and this contributes to Big Three 
unity, since the policy of support for Chungking is the policy of the United States 
and Great Britain. 

There is a heartening logical line between this treaty and the San Francisco 
Conference. It was with delegates from the Chinese National Government 
that the other United Nations worked out the Charter. So the treaty stands 
as one more confirmation of Russia's intention to help build a basis of United 
Nations cooperation It specifically mentions the United Nations Organization, 
and looks forward to the day when the mutual assistance features of the pact 
can be taken over by the world agency. 

What, if any, agreement was reached between Chungking and Moscow con 
cerning the Chinese Communists is not disclosed in reports which describe the 
new treaty. Presumably the Communists are left to fend for themselves against 
a National Government which can call on Russia as well as other members of 
the Big Three for arms and other aid. But it may be that the Chinese Govern 
ment has committed itself to peaceful efforts to settle the dispute with the 
Communists. 

What is most important in the agreement with Moscow is that a groundwork 
has been laid for intervention—if intervention is necesary to prevent civil war 
in China—by all the Big Three. It will be intervention on Chiang’s behalf, but 
not necessarily without pressure on his Government to work out political com- 
prom'ses with the Communists. 

Another aspect of the treaty is encouraging to peace builders. This is that 
the Chinese Government has obtained Russian support at what seems to be a 
very reasonable price. The prestige of Chungking is greatly enhanced by this 
treaty. 

One of the prime aims of the treaty is to check permanently Japanese ag- 
gression. It may strengthen the influence of Chinese leaders who want to do 
away with the old system of Japanese Government founded on Emperor worship. 

The treaty also represents a switf move to fill the vacuum created by the 
collapse of Japan as a great power in the Far East. It enhances not only the 
power position of China but also of Russia. No one will miss its implications 
that Russia intends to become a naval power in the Pacific with an important 
base at Port Arthur, 

It is not on this possibility, however, that fears of a future world war have 
been predicated, but rather on an assumption that Russian basic policy would 
run counter to that of the United States and Britain in China. The Russo 
Chinese treaty should help banish such fears. 


AUGUST 28, 1945, LONDON TIMES ARTICLE 


Senator Humpurey. Now the next. one I have is from the London 
Times for August 28, 1945, entitled “China and Her Allies.” 

The new Russo-Chinese treaty, ratified with its accompanying agreements in 
Chungking last Sunday, is a contribution of the highest consequence both to 
international security and to peaceful progress in the Far East. 


I want the whole statement put in the record. 
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(The editorial above referred to in its entirety is as follows :) 
[The London Times, August 28, 1945] 
CHINA AND HER ALLIES 


The new Russo-Chinese treaty, ratified with its accompanying agreements in 
Chungking last Sunday, is a contribution of the highest consequence both to 
international security and to peaceful progress in the Far East. While it may 
represent only the first step towards the conclusion of the threefold series of 
pacts of military alliance and mutual aid with Russia, Britain, and the United 
States for which the People’s Political Council pressed last month, it is of the 
highest importance. This country and the United States are remote from China ; 
Russia is her nearest as well as her greatest neighbour, with interests of long 
standing in the three eastern provinces. A friendly understanding with Russia 
is the essential condition of China’s freedom to pursue the process of national 
reconstruction. To this process the sympathetic support of Britain and of the 
United States can and will contribute effectively ; but without the reinforcement 
of Russian good will assured by the new treaty its prospects would have been 
extremely precaricus, 

The provisions of the treaty show that both parties are conscious of their 
responsibilities to all members of the United Nations as well as to each other. 
They engaged to work together for the restraint of aggression by Japan until such 
time as responsibility for this duty is placed in the hands of the United Nations 
organization. After the advent of peace they agree to act in the friendliest coop- 
eration in the political sphere, mutually respecting each other’s sovereign and 
territorial rights, and not interfering in each other’s internal affairs. In the 
economic sphere each party agrees to give the other all possible assistance to 
speed up reconstruction, with the declared aim of contributing also to the well- 
being of the whole world. The terms of the treaty are explicitly framed to respect 
not only the rights and obligations of the contracting parties, but also the rights 
an‘ obligations of all members of the United Nations, 

The specific agreements attached to the treaty confirm the spirit of cooperation 
and of mutual aid characteristic of the main document. The complex Chinese 
and Russian interests in Manchuria are not subject to precise legal definition. 
Chinese sovereignty is frankly acknowledged; and working arrangements for 
the use of the railway system, for sharing Port Arthur as a naval base and for 
the creation of Dairen as a free port are laid down in a practical fashion emi- 
nently fair to both parties. This sane and realistic diplomacy cuts through a 
multitude of tangles. The long-cherished Chinese aim of reuniting Manchuria 
to the Republic is acomplished; long-standing Russian interests in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and the South Manchuria Railway—henceforth to be merged 
in a new system permanently under Chinese sovereignty and temporarily under 
joint administration—are adequately preserved: and Russia’s need for access 
to an ice-free port is reconciled with China’s desire for control over her national 
territory. Wholly in keeping with this adjustment of the Manchurian question 
is the declaration of Russia that Sinkiang and its problems constitute a domestic 
concern of China with which the U. S. S. R. has no intention of interfering. In 
return, China promises to recognize the independence of Outer Mongolia in its 
existing boundaries, if a plebiscite of the people should confirm the desire for sep- 
aration from China now expressed in the constitution of the Mongolian Republic. 

This statesmanlike settlement of questions which have for long threatened to 
cloud future relations between Russia and China does not exhaust the contribu- 
tion made by the treaty and its agreements to the structure of international 


security in the Far East. That structure cannot stand four-square until China, 
the greatest of the Oriental Powers, is in a position to sustain her full share of the 
burden of supporting it. Any step which assists her to develop her immense 


potential strength reduces the period during which she will be obliged 
to seek security for herself before she can aid in providing security for others, and 
thus lightens the burden which must be in the meantime be borne on her behalf 
by her allies. The Central Government of the Republie has prepared far-reaching 
programmes of political and economic development, designed both to foster 
democratic institutions and to promote the exploitation of national resources 
in labour and in natural wealth. 
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If China is to be great in power as well as in culture, she must first attain 
a minimum measure of political unity, the condition of which is that one Goy- 
ernment shall provide the higher direction of policy, lay down the lines of 
national development, and speak for the country in the councils of the United 
Nations. In spite of the criticisms levelled from time to time against the 
Chungking Government both from Chinese and from allied quarters, there is 
now no reason to doubt that this Government embodies the best hope of a 
unified China Marshal Chiang Kai-shek has often been blamed for a readiness 
to tolerate advisers accused of luke-warmness to the three principles of Sun 
Yat-sen; it has even been roundly stated that the real heirs of the Chinese revo- 
lution are not the Kuomintang but the Yenan Communists. But, whatever 
services the Communist armies may have performed against the Japanese 
at a time when the Central Government forces were inactive, it has for some 
time been apparent that the Yenan administration, in spite of the energy and 
progressive spirit it has displayed, lacks the resources and the organization 
which alone could justify a claim to constitute the nucleus of Chinese unity. 
This judgment has been conclusively confirmed by the few Russo-Chinese treaty. 
Mr. Molotov has made it clear in a note to Dr. Wang Shih-chieh that the treaty 
is concluded with the Central Government, which is recognized as the National 
Government of China, 

The effects of this step in promoting Marshal Chiang Kai-shek’s life-long 
efforts for the unity of China are likely to be decisive. The danger of civil war 
is now lessened, for following upon the action of Russia Mao Tse-tung has 
agreed to negotiate in person with Marshal Chiang Kai-shek at Chungking, 
Since no international recognition is forthcoming for the Yenan administra- 
tion, it will probably revert to its former position as a political party with an 
economic programme which may contribute notably to the advancement of 
China. Upon the Central Government, now recognized by the great Powers 
as the sole Government of China, falls the responsibility for the reconstruction 
economic as well as political, of a great though war-ravaged country, whose 
effective emergence as a great power in fact as well as in esteem is an essen- 
tial condition for the peaceful progress of the Far East. The good will and 
support of all China’s allies will go out to Marshal Chiang Kai-shek and his 
colleagues in their gigantic task. 


FACTS AND CURRENT SITUATION 


Senator Humpnrry. It appears to me we can only judge these mat- 
ters on the basis of what the facts were at the time. The vision of 
people for the future is sorely limited unfortunately. 

I have nothing more to ask you to comment upon, Mr. Bohlen, ex- 
cept again to say thank God we have got people in the Government 
who will take the attitude of forbearance, of honor, particularly in 
dealing with these great conferences, such as you have, as manifested 
by your testimony ‘here today. I don’t agree with everything that 
you had to say. There are some things that I might want to join 
the issue on, but I consider that you represent what I would like to 
believe and what I do believe to be the best of our Foreign Service, 
and I think we have got a pretty good Foreign Service. 

(Whereupon, at 6:15 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1953 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
Commirrre ON Foreign RevLarions, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, purusuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., in the 
Foreign Relations Committee Room, United States Capitol Building, 
Senator Alexander Wiley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley (chairman), Smith of New Jersey, Hiek- 
enlooper, Tobe Vs Taft, Langer, KF erguson, Knowland, Geor ge, Green, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, and Mansfield. 

The Cuainman. The meeting will come to order. 

On Monday I requested that the State Department present to me 
a summary of its own security file on Mr. Bohlen. My office, however, 
was called by the State Department and advised that for all intents 
and purposes there was no security file on Mr. Bohlen because there 
had never been an investigation made of him. 

It seemed to me very strange indeed that a man who had occupied 
confidential positions in the Department of the highest magnitude for 
over two decades should not even have had an elementary loyalty and 
security check by the State Department itself. 

I would like to have Mr. Dulles explain just how that thing could 
come about. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary Duties. It did not come about under my administration, 
Mr. Chairman, and you will have to call upon my predecessor to 
explain that. 

The CrHarrman. The Secretary has been very cooperative. The 
FBI has now made a field investigation of Mr. Bohlen, the results of 
which were turned over to him 2 di iys ago. He has agreed to make 
an evaluation of Mr. Bohlen’s file for us. Mr. Secretary, if you will 
carry on and give us the evaluation, we will appreciate it. 

Just let me say that the first thing I did when the President asked 
me to be Secretary of State was to insist that the FBI should make a 
complete field investigation of me. They did so, I suspect there are 
some unfavorable things in it, but the total result was that the Presi- 
dent evaluated it, and concluded that I was a good loyalty and se- 
curity risk, and this committee, I am honored to say, put the same 
evaluation on me. But I did that as an example of ‘what I thought 
oar be done, and that practice is being carried out as far as is prac- 

cal, consistent with the efficient running of Government. We have 
a aaa mass of people. In many cases we » have to make some changes. 
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PERSONNEL PROCEDURES AND CONTINUITY IN FOREIGN RELATIONS 


There is a good deal of criticism in some quarters over the fact 
that you are seeing the same—although there has been a change of 
administration, you are seeing the same—faces coming back here. 
One reason why you are seeing the same faces is that it takes a long, 
long time under these proce edures to make any changes. Many of the 
changes that we have in mind making are delayed for a month or two 
by these processes, and then you have to get the new people in, and 
the *y have to become familiar with the job, and have to get new policies. 

You have at some time, to weigh the advantages of speed, meeting 
the situation of having people who are responsive to what I think the 
new policy of the State Department is going to be, and the importance 
of carrying out these field checks which, if they involve activities 
of the people abroad, take several months to complete. This com- 
mittee can exert a great deal of influence on what happens in that 
respect. 

I do not know what your own views are. As I say, as a representa- 
tive of the President, I cannot accept those views as controlling, but I 
certainly can accept them as entitled to a great deal of weight. 

Do you prefer to have the same situation as is virtually for 2 or 3 
more months in order to be sure that everybody is completely checked 
at home and abroad, or can we make some of these changes before- 
hand ¢ 

I believe myself, I want myself, to have the Department in a position 
where the foreign policy that I believe in and, to some extent differ 
from the past, can be quickly carried out by loyal people. That is an 
element to be weighed in the scales against this other. 

Striking the proper balance is very difficult. I do not think there 
is any hard and fast rule that you can adopt in these matters. 
Broadly speaking, you can be sure that our intention is to take security 
measures far more intensive than any that prevailed before. But that 
we cannot let critical situations go by default because of the insistence 
upon being extremely meticulous in details of security where the 
person is a person of good character and standing in his community, 

May I make my statement then? 

The CHarrman. Yes, carry on, please, 


SELECTION OF MR. BOHLEN 


Secretary Duties. I want, first, to say a word or two as to how it 
came about that the President sent down here the name of Mr. Bohlen 
to be Ambassador to Russia. 

Mr. Bohlen is a member of the Foreign Service in good standing 
and wide experience, and a part of the body, namely, the Foreign 
Service, which is supposed to be a permanent body, which carries for- 
ward from one administration to another, with a tradition of loyalty 
to changing administrations, changes from what are the policy of one 
administration to that of another. 

Both the President and I knew Mr. Bohlen personally, and believed 
he had the tradition of the Foreign Service which would enable him to 
serve loyally a changed administration, just as we believe that is true 
of the great body of persons who form the Foreign Service of the 
United States. They are, on the whole, a very fine body of men who, 
as I say, have the tradition of service to the administration in power. 
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We cannot, I think, proceed on the assumption, which would be 
contrary to 'aw, that the members of the Foreign Service do not have 
the quality of loyalty and, therefore, that there must be a complete 
change in the Foreign Service whenever there is a change of adminis- 
tration. That has not in the past proved necessary and desirable and, 
as I say, the law itself stands in the way of it. 

Mr. Bohlen was here, and a member of the Foreign Service on as- 
signment in Washington, holding the important position of counselor. 
I did not desire that Mr. Bohlen should continue as counselor. 

We did, however, have the responsibility of appointing someone 
to be Ambassador at Moscow, a post which has been de facto vacated 
by the dismissal by the Soviet Government of Mr. Kennan. 


EXTRAORDINARY POSITION OF MOSCOW EMBASSY 


The question arose as to whether or not we wanted to fill that post. 
That was very carefully debated or discussed by the President and 
uiyself, and we felt that it was undesirable to leave the Ambassador- 
ship vacant. 

We have very little exchange of diplomatic intercourse with the 
Soviet Union, and what it is is highly formal, and because the Am- 
bassador to Moscow does not have the intercourse with high officials 
which exists in other places, and which enables them, in a sense, to be 
unofficial makers of policy between the respective governments. But 
it seemed to us that it would still be useful to have in Moscow an 
ambassador, particularly a man who was cntaahis versed in the 
Russian language, in Russian ways, in the tec hniques and peculiar 
terminologies, phri aseologies, of Soviet communism. 

The only person that we could think of who was qualified to play 
that role, which might be extremely important and might affect the 
welfare and the security of the United States and world peace, was 
Mr. Bohlen. 

The suggestion that he might be appointed was submitted to a 
group of three extremely distinguished former members of the For- 
eign Service, one of whom was Mr. Joseph Grew—all of them, I be- 
lieve, Republicans—and of long Foreign Service tradition, and who 
commanded the respect of the Foreign Service, and I believe command 
the respect of this committee and of the Senate, to advise with respect 
to prospective appointments. 

They unanimously concurred in the view that Mr. Bohlen was 
uniquely qualified for this particular position. 

We furthermore knew that as recently as 1951, 2 years ago, the 
Senate had unanimously confirmed Mr. Bohlen for a very high policy- 
making post, namely that of counselor. 

We did not want, as I say, to keep him in that policy-making posi- 
tion, but to put him into a position where his unique capacity to under- 
stand Soviet communism could be put to service of our Government. 

Therefore, on that basis we, the President, nominated Mr. Bohlen 
for the position, after the necessary agreements of the Soviet Govern- 
ment had been obtained 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, might I ask whether the three 
members of this advisory committee had been in th> career service? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 
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I think there is no harm in menticning Mr. Grew’s name because, 
I think, he has expressed himself publicly in this matter. 

Senator Hicken.oorper. I might suggest, Mr. Secretary, that the list 
of three has been well known to a lot of people. 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 


REASON FOR PROMPT ACTION ON MR. BOHLEN 


In accordance with the present policy of the Department, we im- 
mediately, as soon as we had the intention to nominate Mr. Bohlen, 
asked Mr. Hoover and the FBI to start an investigation of him. 

Normally, certainly the present practice, as the chairman has in- 
dicated, is not to send names up until after that process has been com- 
pleted. But there are cases where, for matters of policy, it seemed 
wise to move more quickly, and the appointment of the Ambassador 
to Moscow was one of them. We felt that if any appreciable interval 
of time elapsed between the coming into office of the new administra 
tion and the appointment of an Ambassador to Moscow, then at that 
later stage the appointment might assume a significance greater than 
if it were done fairly quickly. 

To avoid that possibility of interpretation and misinterpretation 
growing up through delay, we thought we ought to make quickly the 
decision so that it would be looked upon as a purely normal event, 
and not something which, after delay, might be interpreted as re 
flective of some judgment of intervening events. 

That is why in that case, and why in 1 or 2 other cases, we have 
sent the nominations up and, as I say, we have had less concern about 
this in the case of Mr. Bohlen because of the fact that he had been 
unanimously confirmed for the important post of counselor by the 
Senate 2 years before. 

I received a day ago a summary of the report of the FBI. The 
approving evidence has not been summarized except by a long list of 
distinguished people who gave a complete clearance, and expressed high 
approval of Mr. Bohlen. 

There is no derogatory material whatsoever which questions the 
loyalty of Mr. Bohlen to the United States, or which suggests that he 
is not a good security risk, which suggests he is in any manner one 
who has leaked or been loose in his conversation or anything of that 
sort. 

NO EVIDENCE OF DERELICTION 


The CHarrman. Do I understand that there is no definite concrete 
evidence or what a lawyer would consider proof of any dereliction ? 

Secretary Duties. Absolutely none whatsoever, not. an iota. 

Senator Tarr. Do you think there is anything that creates even a 
prima facie case of such dereliction ? 

Secretary Duties. No, none whatsoever. 


SECURITY PROCEDURE AND PERSONNEL IN STATE DEPARTMENT 
I would say this: As in any case, where there is a warning signal, my 
security officer called this to my attention. He said: 
This is not a case which I can automatically pass because wherever there is 


derogatory information of this sort I think it is my duty to bring it to your 
personal attention. 
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Senator Fercuson. Is it true that in your time certain people have 
been removed from the State Department because of security ¢ 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Smith ? 


FOREIGN POLICY FORMULATION 


Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, you said that the position of Mr. 
sohlen as counselor was an important position. In his new post would 
he have a part in foreign-policy formulation 

Secretary Duties. There is no police vy that is made in Moscow at all. 
Now, of course, our policy here is to some extent influenced by infor- 
mation that we rece on from Moscow, and which is coordinated with 
information that is received from other sources. 


MR. BOHLEN ’S QUALIFICATIONS 


Senator Smiru. You are satisfied, from your knowledge of Mr. 
Bohlen’s past views on policy, that nothing would prevent his being 
« 100-percent effective representative of the State Department in 
Moscow 4 

Secretary Duties. There is nothing either in the knowledge of those 
of us who have known him personally in the past—I might mention, 
incidentally, that I was talking to former Secretary of State, now 
Governor, Byrnes, who called me up on a certain matter, and he said, 
“This appointment of Bohlen to Moscow is a fine appointment, and 
it must go through.” He said, “I cannot think of anybody who is as 
uniquely qualified to fill that job as Mr. Bohlen is.” 

Now, that was the appraisal of Governor Byrnes, whom I think we 
ell regard highly and respect, and who had very intimate association 
with Mr. Bohlen. 

The Governor said that he had made a public statement to that 
effect—I did not myself see it—but he said he had made a public 
statement to that effect on the radio 2 days ago. There is not a whisper 
of a suggestion that I have been able to turn up throwing any doubt 
at all upon his loyalty or upon his security as a person. 

There is no suggestion that he talks loosely, that he has ever revealed 
a secret, and I have no evidence at all to lead me to question that he is, 
as almost all competent people a a qualified for this particular 
job. 

Senator Smrru. That is all I have to ask. 


EVALUATION OF NOMINEES FILE 


Senator Htcken oorrr. Has your security office cleared this file for 
loyalty and security ? 

Secretary Duties. No. I told you that he said that in view of the 
fact that this file contained some derogatory information, he did not 
wish to take the responsibility of clearance. He passed the matter up 
to me, which is the usual practice in such cases. I do not think that 
security officers, whose primary job is to raise doubts and find out 
suspicious circumstances, are the persons who should have final re- 
sponsibility in matters of this kind. In important cases, such as this 
one, the task of final evaluation should be passed up to the senior 
officers. 
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Senator HickenLoorer. Do I understand, Mr. Secretary, that you, 
in your position as Secretary, are, in fact, ¢ Jearing this man so far as 
loy: ilty and security are concerned, for this job 

Secretary Duties. I do not know what you mean by clearing. I 
gave you my evaluation of the security report, the F BI report. 

Senator Hic KENLOoPER. Well, may I put it another way. Maybe 
“clearance” is too technical a term he re. 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Senator Hickenvoorrer. As I understand it, you stated to us that 
you feel there is no security or loyalty risk involved in this appoint- 
ment. 

Secretary Duties. No, I would not say that about anybody. I have 
had too much experience with people who seem to be 100 percent ever 
to say that in my opinion there is no risk. I do not think any human 
being on this earth is so absolutely— 

Senator HickeNnvoorer. May I put it another way / 

Do I understand you, then, to assure the committee that you believe 
Mr. Bohlen, based on the full field investigation and whatever you 
know about the situation, is a good security and loyalty risk ¢ 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Green ? 

Senator Green. No questions. 

The CHamman. Senator Taft? 

Senator Tarr. I take it that what Senator Hickenlooper asked you 
was this: Assuming that Mr. Bohlen was a hundred percent in accord 
with your policies, you would not hesitate to give him your full confi- 
dence and support in every way, and back his appointment. 

Secretary Dunes. Yes. 

Senator Tarr. That isa result of your examination ? 

Secretary Duties. That is a fair statement. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Fulbright ? 


MR. BOHLEN’S FOREIGN POLICY VIEWS 


Senator Futsrient. I was curious when you said that you disagreed 
with certain policies with which Mr. Bohlen has been identifie d, as to 
what, in particular, you had in mind? I suppose you referred to 
political policy and that you questioned whether he should be in a 
policymaking position ¢ 

Secretary Duties. Well, I think he has in the past been identified 
with what I would call and have called the containment policy. 

There are no major points of difference, but I just feel I would 
rather start out with a counselor like Douglas MacArthur, for in- 
stance, who is being nominated for that position. 

Senator Fursrient. I can understand that. I was just curious, 
because my impression from his testimony in the committee on our 
attitude toward Russia was that his position was consistent with your 
own, generally speaking. 

Secretary Duties. Probably it is. I have not read his testimony; 
perhaps I should have, but there is just a physical limit to the number 
of things I can do. 

Senator Futsricut. He went into considerable detail under ques- 
tioning on the containment policy and other substantive policies. I 
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read his testimony carefully, and I was wondering what real major 
difference, if any, there was between his views and yours. I would 
be surprised to see any differences develop, because I have a feeling 
from having heard and read your statements that there is a great sim- 
ilarity between your views on our relations with Russia. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Duties. I am satisfied that he is able to be completely 
loyal to the policies of the new administration. I just would rather 
have a new fellow asa policymaker around me. 

Senator Fuctsrignr. You do think he would be easily deceived by 
the Russians us to their purposes? 

Secretary Duties. No; and I think all of the persons who observed 
him felt that. I know Senator Vandenberg had a very high opinion 
of him. 

Senator Futsrigntr. That was my impression. I thought the record 
ought to be fairly clear that your remark about his policies did not 
mean, as I understand it now not to mean, that there is any real dis- 
approval of his attitude, especially toward Russia. 

Secretary Duties. Senator Fulbright, I want to review all the 
present policies. Maybe we will come out at the same place and 
maybe we will come out at different places, and I want that review to 
be conducted by fresh people, who can go at it without any commit- 
ment or identification with the old policy. 

Senator Futsrigur. You are certainly entitled to that. I would 
not criticize that at all. 


MR. BOHLEN’S QUALIFICATIONS 


The CuatrmMan. Senator Sparkman ? 

Senator SparkMan. I have one question, Mr. Secretary. Senator 
Smith awhile ago referred to your not wanting Mr. Bohlen in the 
counselor’s job. I believe you said something like this: “You did not 
believe that he had the ability to fill that job.’ 

If I understand your answer to Senator Fulbright’s question, it w 
not a question of ability, but a question of wanting somebody in ca 
with a fresh approach for reviewing these policies. 

Secretary Duties. As counselor / 

Senator SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sit 

Senator SPARKMAN. It was not a ates of ability to fill that job? 

Secretary Duties. That is correct, 

Senator Smiru. I do not think I a the word “ability.” I think 
there might have been some disagreement in policy and, therefore, 
he did not want him in there as counselor. 

Senator SPARKMAN. That is all. 

The CHarrMANn. Senator Ferguson? 

Senator Ferauson. Would you say that in the light of the past his 
policy might conflict with yours, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Duties. Well in his duty under the circumstance he has, 
since he passed beyond the stage of interpreter and assumed an 
independent capacity, he has been loyal to the policies of the then 
administration, with which I differ rather sharply in a number of 
respects. 
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Senator Frrcuson. Yes. You do not want to underwrite any of the 
past policies ¢ 

Secretary Duties. As I say, we might agree with some of the past 
policies, yes, sir—I would underwrite some, yes—we were active in 
making some on a bipartisan basis. 

Senator Fercuson. But some you do not want to? 

Secretary DuLLEs. But some we do not want to. We do not want 
to continue blindly on any of the old policies. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 


MR. BOHLEN’S LOYALTY TO PRESENT AND FUTURE POLICIES 


Do I understand that you have had a conversation with Mr. Bohlen 
which satisfied you reasonably that he would carry out your policy in 
Moscow ? , 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. From your experience and knowledge of the 
facts you feel that you could rely upon the information that he 
would give you, not withst: inding his former connection with policy ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. In the past, while he has been loyal to 
policies that I did not entirely agree with, he has proved over the 
period of years since I have seen him and worked with him, which 
began at the San Francisco Conference of 1945, he has proved, I 
think, a reliable contact with the Russians. That is particularly what 
we want at Moscow today. 

Senator Frercuson. From your knowledge of the facts then you 
would say that you could trust Mr. Bohlen to interpret facts in the 
future without being bound by his previous policymaking or 
Interpretation ¢ 

Secretary Duties. Yes; I believe that Bohlen will be loyal to the 
administration that he serves, and that he is not so emotionally dedi- 
eated to policies of his own invention so that he cannot shift his al- 
leglance tonew policies, 

Senator Fereuson. That is all. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Gillette ? 

Senator GitLerre. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Senator Knowland ? 

Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Secretary, J just have one or two ques- 
tions. At the time that you determined that Mr. Bohlen would not 
continue as counselor, did you consider him for any other embassy 
spot ¢ 

Secretary Duties. No. 

Senator KNownanp. Thisisthe only one? 

Secretary Duties. He was considered by me for only this one. I 

‘annot speak for other people, but I think I can also say that as to 
he President himself. 

Senator Knownanp. Referring to the memorandum of December 
93, 1949, which was sent out by the Department of State to our em- 
bassies abroad, what part, if any, did Mr. Bohlen have in drafting that 
memorandum ? 

Secretary Duties. I do not know. 

Senator KNowrLanp. You do not have that knowledge. I suppose 
Mr. Bohlen would be the best witness on that ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 
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Senator KNow.Lanp. That is all. 
The Cuamman. The Senator from Minnesota. 


MR.» BOHLEN'S QUALIFICATIONS FOR MOSCOW POs'l 


Senator ILumpurey. Mr. Secretary, in reference to your evaluation 
of the embassy post in Moscow, do you call that an important 
assignment / 

Secretary Dunies. I consider that it is one of the most important 
assignments that we have. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, what this amounts to is a very 
unique situation that requires certain unique qualities on the part 
of an individual; is that your evaluation ? 

Secretary Duutes. That is correct. 


NOMINEE'S ROLE AT POSSIBLE CONFERENCES WITIL RUSSIA 


Senator Huewenrey. Mr. Secretary, the President made a com- 
iment some time ago on the pe of a meeting with the leaders 
of the Soviet Union. I think it was at a press conference that the 
President said he was willing to go half way in order to meet with 
Stalin—that was before Stalin’s death. Subsequently Mr. Malenkov 
in his message to the Supreme Soviet, made particular reference to 
the United States, and the possibility of arriving at a settlement of, 
I think he used the words “all matters.” If such conferences took 
place, would the Ambassador to Moscow be involved ? 

Secretary Duties. He might be. I would say probably not at the 

~arly stages because if there should be any conference the possibilities 
would probably be developed on an informal, quite informal, basis, 
which is not apt to happen in Moscow. It might be developed in the 
lobby of the delegates’ lounge at the United Nations, with someone 
like Gromyko, just to drop in a word and see what happened. 

You will recall that the ending of the Berlin blockade came about 
that way. Later on, it was formalized through formal channels. 

Senator Humpnrery. Yes; I understand that. and [ appreciate your 
explanation. 

If a conference of Foreign Ministers, for example, were arranged 
of, let us say, the 2.3, or 4 powers, would our Ambassador to Moscow 
not attend ? 

Secretary Duntues. Once the meeting—supposing there were to be 
another meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, once it was de- 
cided in principle to do something like that. then the mechanics of 
it would quite likely be worked out in Moscow. 

Senator Humpnrey. But on instruction from you, sir? 

Secretary Duties. On instruction, and under instruction, from the 
State Department. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 


BIPARTISANSHIP IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
One final question: With respect to the matter of lovalty to the ad- 


ministration, I want to say that I concur with your view that you, 
as the Secretary of State, should have the right to get a fresh look 
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at al] policies. You have the right to adjust personnel in line with 
that objective. 

I am, however, somewhat concerned, on one matter. In the previous 
administration were there not a number of people appointed to key 
posts in the State Department who were members of the Republican 
Party, and did not agree on all matters of policy? For example, 
you were appointed; you held a high position in the State Depart- 
ment; and you did your work with great credit to yourself and to 
your country. Yet, it is fair to say, is it not, that you were not in 
concurrence with all the policies of the Department? 

Secretary Duties. That is correct. I did not hold a position of the 
kind which called for that type of loyalty which I would not have 
been able to give. The positions I held were as a delegate to the 
United Nations Assembly, which has always been on a bipartisan 
basis. Senator Wiley, our chairman, was a delegate, and Senator 
Green was there last year. And I have served in that capacity. 

Then, I took on this special assignment of negotiating the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, which was a special job which did not involve me in 
identification with the general policies of the Department. 

Senator Humreurey. My question, sir, is directed only toward clari- 
fication of your purposes, objectives, and philosophy, so that there can 
be no misunderstanding. If we are to have a bipartisan foreign policy 
or a foreign policy that has bipartisan support and bipartisan par- 
ticipation, I think it is recognized that each and every person in that 
bipartisan coalition will not necessarily be in complete support of 
every detail of the policy. 

Your remarks on loyalty to the administration would in no way 
obviate or in any way hamper the development of bipartisan participa- 
tion in decisionmaking, and in carrying out the program ? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir. I hope very much that we will develop 
a large measure of bipartisan cooperation. I hope increasingly that 
as my own organization begins to get put together, that after that we 
will be able to fit into that organization representatives of the Demo- 
cratic Party who could be useful liaison with the Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress of both Houses in carrying out the tradition in that 
respect which was established under the past administration and, 
perhaps, I hope even going further. 

I would not, however, expect those people to have the same loyalty 
to me that the regular officers of the Department have. 

Senator Humpnrey. I appreciate that. 

Secretary Duties. When a Republican like Mr. Lovett went in— 
from that time on he owed undivided allegiance to the President as 
his superior. That is the type of loyalty that I expect of my regular 
Department people, the future counselor, and Assistant Secretaries of 
State. That does not preclude at all having an association with 
Democratic representatives who will be kept informed of our policies 
and who, in turn, will be able to inform me in the points of view of 
the Democrats so that, insofar as it is compatible with what we con- 
sider to be a sound policy, we can handle these in an understanding 
way with the opposition party as well as with the majority party, 
because I realize that we cannot get the results that are necessary at 
this critical time without a substantial measure of support, not only 
from our own party but also from the opposition party. 
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Senator Humpnrey. I asked my questions, Mr. Secretary, so that 
no one can misinterpret the record which you made in reference to 
loyalty to the administration. I appreciate the reasoning and the ex- 
planation that you have given. If someone wanted to pick some- 
thing out of context he might say, “Well, the Secretary has demanded 
complete, unqualified loyalty in every iota of detail.” Of course, 
you have a right to demand that from those who are your close as- 
sociates, who help make the policy, and who are responsible 4 for it. 

But in terms of bipartisan support which you want, which I trust 
you will receive, and which I hope we will give, it should be made 
clear just what your philosophy is. You have done that. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Mansfield? 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions, and the 
answers can be quite simple. 


NOMINEE’S QUALIFICATIONS AND PAST ROLE 


Mr. Secretary, are you satisfied with Mr. Bohlen’s honesty? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. Are you talking about financial or intel- 
lectual? I would say “yes” to both. 

Senator Mansrrecp. Intellectual. 

Secretary Duties. Yes, to both. 

Senator Mansriretp. Would you say that Mr. Bohlen was a policy 
maker at Yalta and Teheran or just on interpreter ? 

Secretary Duties. My understanding is that he was only an in- 
terpreter. I was not there, but he was stil] only an interpreter when 
I first met him later, and he did not emerge into what I regard as a 
policy-making position until, I would say, some time about 1946. 
Up to that time at these conferences he sat in primarily as interpreter, 
at least at the conferences which I attended, notably the San Fran- 
cisco Conference of 1945 and the Foreign Ministers meeting of Sep- 
tember 1945. 


THE HARRIMAN TELEGRAM 


Senator Mansrrevp. The last one is, Did you ever furnish Senator 
Ferguson or this committee with the information he requested in the 
Harriman telegram ? 

Secretary Duties. I am quite sure that was sent down. 

Senator Frerauson. It was furnished to the committee. 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I think the question was, “Did Senator Ferguson 
see it?” 

Senator Frreuson. Yes; I have seen it, but it is marked “Top 
Secret.” 

Senator Mansrievp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CHANGES IN POLICY DURING NEW ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Frrauson. The record might show now that there is one 
statement you made that ought to be cleared up. There have been 
some changes made in policy, have there not, since you took over? 

Secretary Dunes. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. What ones, Mr. Secretary; what changes? 

Senator Fercuson. Was the 7th Fleet a change in the policy? 
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Secretary Duties. That was a change. 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask a question? Was it a substantive 
change, or was it an editorial change ¢ 

Secretary Duties. My opinion is that it was a substantive change 
and one which marks the initiation of what I think will be quite a 
different Asian policy than the one which was enforced before I became 
Secretary of State. That is not fully developed as yet, but I think as 
you watch events you will see it de velop. 


URGENCY FOR APPROVAL OF NOMINATION 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Secre 
tary this question: 

Do you consider the confirmation of this appointment to be a matter 
of immediate necessity and urgency ? 

Secretary Duties. I think it is a matter of real urgency, particu- 
larly at this juncture in Soviet Communist affairs, and with the 
changes that are going on there. If he were there today, I would think 
it would be worth a great deal to the United States. 

The CuarrMan. Now, then, we can excuse the Secretary at this 
time. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your 
courtesy, 

The CramMan. We will now ask Mr. Bohlen to come in. We thank 
you again, Mr. Secretary, for giving us a priority on your valuable 
time. 

I just want to ask you several questions. I do not know whether 
anyone else wants to ask very many, but we will try to finish the record. 

Would you summarize your panibion relative to the Yalta secret 
agreement and relative to whether or not it was ethically fair in the 
treatment of Poland and China as enticed with the original prom 
ises made in the Atlantic Charter ? 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. BOHLEN 
NOMINEE'S POSILION AT YALTA 


Mr. Bonen. As I get the question, sir, do you want my position at 
Yalta, first ; is that the first question ? 

The Cnamrman. Yes, and your present views. 

Mr. Bowen, As I testified earlier, I was primarily there as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s interpreter, but at the time of Yalta I was Assistant 
to the Secretary of State, and in regard to European affairs, I did 
have an advisory role. I did not have any policy-determination role, 
ind I have not at the moment. But I was a consultant or an adviser 
oh matters affecting Kurope, and not the Far East. 

The Cramman. Would you please give us the date? 

Mr. Bouven. It was from Febru: ary 4 to February 11, 1945. 

As to my present opinion from what I saw there, I testified when 
i first appeared before the committee I think, given the cireum 
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stances, the best attempt that could have been made under the cireum 
stances was made at Yalta. 

I testified further that at the time of Yalta, Poland was virtually 
under total occupation by the Red Army, and the problem as it looked 
then to the men responsib le for our foreign policy—that is, the Presi 
dent and the Secretary of State—was to make the best arrangement 
that you could, which, in the light of the information at the time, 
would be as helpful to Poland as possible: that prior to Yalta, the 
President had made a very strong attempt with Stalin to obtain a 
revision of the Soviet territorial claims in regard to the Curzon line, 
so as to leave in Polish hands the town of Lwow and certain oilfields— 
I have forgotten the name, but I think it is in the record—and that 
you had a situation so that by the time of Yalta despite our protest, 
the Soviet Government had recognized the so-called Lublin govern 
ment as the legal government of Poland. 

We continued to recognize the governme nt-in-e xi] 5 in London, and 
I think that, as I recall it, was the reason why it was not possible to 
have Poles present at Yalta. We would not have accepted them as 
representing Poland, the representatives of the so-called Lublin gov 
ernment, and the Russians, having broken relations with the govern 
ment-in-exile, recognized another group, and would not have accepted 
the presence of the London government. 


NOMINEE’S PRESENT ATTITUDE TOWARD YALTA AGREEMENT 


The CuatrMan. Looking at it from circumstances as they exist to- 
day, what would you say ¢ 

Mr. Bonen. That is very hard today. As I testified before, I think 
from a technical point of view there could always have been improve 
ments in the texts of these agreements, but given the circumstances, I 
have never been able to see afterward that you could have done much 
more that would have been of benefit to Poland or the Polish people. 

I will testify to my deep convie tion that what was animating Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill was a desire to do the 
very best that they could for Poland. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to get this matter plainly before us. 
As I understand it, your position is that in spite of the promises made 
in the Atlantic Charter, conditions at that time as they appeared to 
Roosevelt and the others were such that this was the best arrangement 
that could be made. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Bonten. That is my opinion, sir. I would like to add one 
thing to it. In regard to the Atlantic Charter, which was brought 
up here before, in connection with the eastern frontier of Poland. 
President Roosevelt specifically had that worded with an eye to his 
constitutional powers, and stated to Stalin and Churchill that he 
could not bind the United States Government on matters involved 
in the peace settlement. 

Therefore, the part dealing with the eastern boundaries of Poland. 
Mr. Chairman—lI believe the wording is “the three heads of state 
consider that’”—it was an opinion, and the most that could be read 
into it in the way of a commitment was that in a peace treaty that 
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would be the position the United States delegation would support. 
It is my recollection that President Roosevelt spec ific: ally made the 
point that he had no power to bind the United States in regard to 
any peace settlement, and I think, if I am not mistaken, in his speech 
before the joint two Houses of Congress following Yalta, he made : 
somewhat similar statement, that some of these matters involved at 
Yalta were up to the Congress to accept or reject I cannot recall the 
exact wording, but I do believe you will find that in President Roose- 
velt’s speec h. 


REFERENCE TO NOMINEE IN FORRESTAL DIARIES 


The CuarrMan. You are familiar, of course, with the reference in 
the Forrestal diaries, purporting to state that you opposed the final 
peace settlement with Japan until Russia would come into the war. 
Would you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, I am glad to comment. 

As you will note, this was not based on any conversation with me. 
The entry in the diary states that it was a conversation with Mr. Grew 
in an interval during a concert, I believe. 

Mr. Grew sent me a copy of a letter he wrote to Senator Ferguson 
in which he said he had no recollection of any such statement to Mr. 
Forrestal, nor has he any recollection of ever having discussed with 
me the question of the Japanese surrender. 

Now, to complete the record on that, sir, T would like to say one 
thing. There was inside the Department of State a certain difference 
of opinion in regard to what should be said publicly concerning the 
Japanese Emperor. I was not involved in that as I had no responsi- 
bility or involvement in regard to far eastern affairs, but I can re- 
call my opinion at the time, which was very briefly this: I felt that to 
commit 0 hg nited States in a public declaration that they would, 
come hell or high water, retain the Emperor was a rather unwise 
thing to re for the very simple reason that if the public statement 
had not brought about the Japanese surrender, and the war was going 
to go on with a considerable amount of fighting, I thought it was very 
bad war propaganda to have the United States committed to retain 
the Emperor. 

My view was very close to what was finally adopted at Potsdam, 
which left it up to the J: apanese people to choose the type of govern 
ment which they wished to have. I did not, however, take part in 
the discussion at Potsdam on the statement. 

Racking my memory, that is the only angle of the Japanese busi- 
ness that [ can recall having had an opinion on. But one thing I 
can say is absolutely not true, and that was the question of Russia’s 
entry into the war having anything to do with it whatsoever. 

Frankly, gentlemen, it doesn’t make any sense because, as events 
show, the Russians were going to get into that war before the final 
surrender, ‘The Japanese did surrender, and maybe the Potsdam dec 
laration contributed to that, but the actual negotiations for surrender 
went through a neutral country, Switzerland or Sweden, I have for- 
rotten which one. 

The Russians were going to get in anyway, and so never in my mind 
was there any idea of prolonging anything in order to let the Rus- 
sians come in. In fact, as | mentioned before, those of us in the East- 
ern European Division in 1944 were concerned lest we get ourselves 
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into a military posture where we would be at all beholden to what the 
Soviet Union did. 
The CHatrrMan. Senator Smith? 


ABSENCE OF CHINESE AT YALTA CONFERENCE 


Senator Saairu. In the whole discussion of the Chinese situation, 
how did the fact that China was not there look at that time? I think 
vou explained they were not there and were not invited to be there, 
because they were not in that phase of the war, but I do not yet know 
how you explained our action in disposing of the Chinese interests 
without China being there. Were you satisfied with the fact that we 
were going to ask Chiang Kai-shek to sign on the dotted line when 
it was over? I wish you would testify regarding that. 

Mr. Borren. As I testified before, Senator Snuth, I was not an 
adviser or consultant on this whole far-eastern matter at Yalta, so I 
was not privy to all of the considerations that went into the decision. 
I had referred, in my previous testimony here, to a statement, a rather 
long statement sent to the two committees of Congress during the 
MacArthur hearings in July 1951 by Mr. Averell Harriman, who was 
in that capacity at Yalta, in which the reasons were given. Then as a 
result of the military situation, the advice that the President received 
was as to the great importance of Russia coming into the war, because 
they had anticipated heavy casualties. Some authorities, such as 
Secretary Stimson, as his book indicates, estimated up as high as 1 
million casualties, and the absence of China was due, as I understood 
it, entirely on the ground of military security. 

Senator Smiru. Do you rest your case on the Averell Harriman 
statement? Do you not draw any conclusions from your Own knowl- 
edge of those conversations? 

Mr. Bonen. No; as I testified before, I do not think it is proper 
international conduct to discuss matters affecting other countries with- 
out their representatives being present. But in this case I believe the 
overriding need for military security was the reason, as I heard it, as 
to why the Chinese were not there. But I think in some part, in some 
of the books that I have seen and which have been written—and this 
is not from my personal experience, and I give it to you for what it 
is worth—the President said he had discussed with Chiang Kai-shek, 
as far back as Cairo, this problem of ports in China. I have no first- 
hand knowledge about it. 


NOMINEE’S CAPACITY AT YALTA 


Senator Smirn. What was your capacity at Yalta? Were you only 
an interpreter or were you on what might be called a policymaking 
level, regarding, for example, the Poland situation which you have 
just discussed ¢ 

Mr. Bonten. Senator, I have testified, and I repeat again, that my 
primary function there was that of an interpreter for the Presi- 
dent. I think you will find that in Secretary Stettinius’ book on the 
conference. 

In addition to that, however. I had been head of the Eastern 
European Division of the Department of State. I had just been ap- 
pointed liaison officer with the White House about the end of De- 
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cember 1944. In that capacity I was an adviser on the European 
end of the matter. 

I had worked on the preparation of the positions and the papers in 
the Department of State which were given to the President to take 
to Yalta, which he took with him on the cruiser. I had worked on, 
I recall very well, the Declaration of Liberated Europe, which was 
an American document taken by the United States to Yalta. He 
persuaded the Russians and the British to accept that document 
which, I think, is the strongest evidence that in the mind of the Presi 
dent there was no contemplation of spheres of influence whatsoever 
because this document is the exact contrary. 

It states in its terms that these matters in liberated countries of 
Eastern Europe are matters of common concern to the three for the 
preservation of the bases of democracy, and that, incidentally, is the 
document which this Government has referred to in all its protests 
against what has been happening in Eastern Europe. We try to in- 
voke it on many occasions because of the Soviet actions in those areas, 
and the Russians have just refused to do it. In that sense, I worked 
on that document. 

I was very familiar with the whole problem of the Polish question, 
and I did act as an adviser, but as to a policymaking position, Senator, 
nobody is in a policymaking position in the Department of State ex- 
cept the Secretary of State or the Acting Secretary. We are all ad- 
visers, and in my present job, as counselor, I advise on policy. 

I advised Mr. Acheson and General Marshall when he was Secre- 
tary. If my opinion is sought, I advise Mr. Dulles. But the policy- 
making is with the Secretary of State, and in the last analysis, the 
President; and in certain matters, of course, with the advice and con 
sent of the Senate. At least, that is the way I have always seen it. 

That does not mean that the Secretary of State deals with every 
routine matter involving a visa or a passport or an invoice, but in the 
thing that is commonly known as policy, there is only one policy 
maker, 

Senator Smirn. That is all I have. 

The CnHarrmMan. Senator George ? 

Senator Grorcr. No questions. 

The CratrMan. Senator Tobey? 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DIVISION OF GERMANY 


Senator Tosry. Just one question. I intended to ask it the other 
dav when you were here, but did not have time. 

In your judgment and experience, who is responsible for the di- 
vision of Germany into the east and west. parts which has resulted in 
this unfortunate situation abroad that exists todav? Where does 
the responsibility lie? 

Mr. Bonten. You mean the present division of Germany ? 

Senator Toney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Borten. That was done in a body known as the European 
Advisory Commission. 

Senator Tonry. Was John Winant a member of that? 

Mr. Bormen. Yes, sir, he was our representative on that. 

Senator Torry. He has been charged with being responsible for 
that, and it is being held against him by his enemies. He was a friend 
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of mine, and I want to defend his memory. I want to know whether 
it is true, and would appreciate it if vou would tell me frankly. 

Mr. Bou.en. I would not say that is the whole truth. I was not 
involved in that body, and I hope to refrain from giving testimony 
which is based on hearsay, second- or third-hand. But I can say this, 
I do not believe it was in the mind of anybody initially, including the 
Russians, that Germany would be split right down the way it is now. 

Senator Tosry. Yes. 

Mr. Bonten. I think the general idea was that there was to be a 
control council to administer Germany on behalf of the four powers 
involved, and that eventually there would be some form of German 
Government. Now, it did not work out that way, but I think you have 
to go back further and that, I said in response to Senator Ferguson’s 
question, involves a matter of opinion. I can say that uncondi- 
tional surrender led straight to the division of Germany. It is an 
interesting thing, sir, that you have zonal agreements in regard to 
Austria, but Austria had a government when the war came to an end, 
and therefore in Austria you have not got this division that exists in 
Germany. 

Senator Torry. What was this body ? 

Mr. Bouten. The European Advisory Commission. 

Senator Tosry. Of whom did it consist / 

Mr. Bonen. It consisted originally of the British, the Russians 
and ourselves. Later on France was added to it when, as a result of 
the Yalta Conference, France was given a zone, and a seat on the con- 
trol council against the bitter opposition of Stalin. He did not want 
that to happen. 

Senator Torry. I see. 

Mr. Bonten. Now, as to the drawing of the lines, that is a matter 
which I was not involved with, so I cannot tell you, but I think that it 
is, as the military events turned out—the line of demarcation for the 
Soviet zone could easily have been somewhat farther east, because 
our armies went beyond the line that had already been agreed on, 
but those lines, so far as I am aware, were not the result of any con- 
cession to the Russians. 

Senator Topry. In the light of subsequent events, it was an unfor- 
tunate division, was it not? 

Mr. Bouen. Yes, sir; because they could not foretell the course of 
the war. I imagine if you are going to have the armies of four coun- 
tries in occupation of a territory, there has to be some line of demarea- 
tion. It is not my profession, but I am sure that no military man 
would want to have his soldiers just scattered indiscriminately around 
the place with soldiers of another country. 

Senator Torry. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Fulbright ? 


RUSSI \’S ENTRY INTO J APANESE WAR 


Senator Futrsrienr. Mr. Bohlen, I just have one question which 
is repetitious, but I have never been quite clear on it. Could you 
develop for a moment the nature of the recommendations of the 
military as to the importance of Russia’s coming into the Japanese 
war? It has always been a little vague. Was there anything formal 
about. it? 
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Mr. Bonten. Yes, sir; there was. 

Senator Futsrientr. Could you describe it in some detail? I would 
like to be clear on it. 

Mr. Bouten. I think—I did not bring it with me, but in the state- 
ment of Mr. Harriman’s, which was a long statement of some 50 
pages or so, which he submitted to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and to the Armed Services Committee, he quotes from a text 
of a memorandum from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Futrricur. Did you say the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Bonten. The Joint Chiefs of Staff to President Roosevelt, and 
I believe the date is January 22 or 23, 1945. 

Senator Futsrient. In your opinion was that the decisive consid- 
eration—— 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fu.srienr (continuing). In leading to the agreement as 
to Russia’s entry into the war? 

Mr. Bonen. Insofar as anything that I heard or saw, Senator Ful- 
bright, that is a true statement. 

Senator Futsrientr. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Humphrey ? 

Senator Humpnrey. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan, Senator Ferguson ? 


“POLITICAL CONDITIONS” REFERRED TO IN CHINA WHITE PAPER 


Senator Fereuson. Mr. Bohlen, did you have anything to do with 
the writing of the white paper in relation to China ? 

Mr. Bonten. No, sir; I did not. I have never—— 

Senator Frreuson. Were you not called on to approve or disapprove 
what was said at Yalta? 

Mr.Bouten. I want to get it very clear in my memory. I did not 
assemble the material, but it is quite possible, having been at Yalta, 
that the parts dealing with Yalta were checked with me. 

Senator Frereuson. I will read from one page: 

In a conversation between President Roosevelt and Marshall Stalin on Far 
Kast matters during the Yalta Conference, the latter brought up the subject 
of the political conditions upon which the Soviet Union would enter the war 
against Japan. In the course of the conversation Marshal Stalin indicated that 
the political conditions would have to be met because Soviet entry into the 
Pacific war “would have to be justified to the Russian public opinion.” 

Mr. Bonten. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you think that is a correct statement ? 

Mr. Bonten, I think it is a correct report of what Stalin said. 

Senator Frercuson. You did not tell us anything like that before 
when you testified here. You see, you were the one man present at the 
conversations—— 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; I was not. 

Senator Frercuson (continuing). Who is now alive. 

Mr. Bonen. No. 

Senator Frrauson. Well, Molotov. 

Mr. Bounten. Mr. Harriman was present. 

Senator Frreuson. Was he present at all of the conversations? 

Mr. Bonten. I recalled to you, after the date 

The Cuarrman. A little louder, please. 

Mr. Bonen. I said, in my testimony there was only one meeting 
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at. Yalta at which I was alone with the President, which was the first 
semiprotocol meeting. In the first and all the ater on the Far 
East, Mr. Harriman was present, but I do not recall, sir, anything 
in my previous testimony which w as contr adictory to the at. 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. You put in here that “subject to politi- 
cal conditions upon which the Soviet Union would enter the war 
against Japan.” 

Do you say that—— 

Mr. Bouten. Senator, can I be precise on this¢ I told you I did 
not write the text of this white paper. 

Senator Ferauson. Did you approve this 

Mr. Bouien. I cannot remember whether I did or not, sir, whether 
it was submitted to me for accuracy or not. The telegraphic records 
and other things are in the files of the De ‘partment of State, and I 
have forgotten what was the date of the white paper, was it 19494 

Senator KNow.tanp. August 1949. 

Mr. Bouten. Well, I had left the Department before the day of 
its publication. 

Senator Fercuson. I might say that I would like to have you look 
at the secret document that was sent here by Mr. Harriman, which 
is a document in which I cannot find anything about a condition at 
all. It does say political ideas 

That brings us to Secretary Forrestal’s statement. 

Mr. Bowuen. Yes. 


YALTA AGREEMENT REGARDING CONTINUANCE OF WAR 


Senator Frrcuson. Did you have an opinion on the question that 
we were bound by what we had done at Yalta to continue the war? 

Mr. Bowen. Certainly not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Until Russia could get in? 

Mr. Bonen. Certainly not, sir. I had never had any such idea. 

Senator Fereuson. Had you read the statement from Forrestal’s 
diary ¢ 

Mr. Bouten. I had read the statement. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate that that is what he was 
talking about. 

Mr. Bouten. But you will notice also, as T say, that was not a 
conversation between him and me. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand that. 

Mr. Bonten. I never had any such opinion at all. 

Senator FERGUSON. Did you say you never had any such opinion ? 

Mr. Bou.en. No, sir; never. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you not think we were bound to keep the 
war going? 

Mr. Bouten. Certainly not. I do not see how anybody could have 
had such an opinion, since the whole purpose of having the Russians 
come into the war was designed to shorten it and save American 
lives. Senator, quite apart from any other considerations, it just 
did not make any sense because, as events showed, no matter what 
date the war in the Pacific was going to end, the Russians were going 
to rush to the aid of the victors before the thing was finally over, so 
I am just totally unable to explain that reference. 
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Mr. Forrestal, whom I got to know very well afterward, and I 
used to see a good deal of him, never once raised that question at all 
with me. 

POLISH GOVERNMENT IN EXILE 


Senator Frrauson. Were you saying this morning that you had 
something to do with what happened in relation to Poland? 

Mr. Bonen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. I would like your —— on this: according 

to Sherwood on page 907 of that book Mr. Hopkins says: 
Marshal Stalin implied that this was true, but it was necessary for all three 
governments genuinely to wish to settle this matter. If only one of them 
secretly did not wish to see it settled, then difficulties were real. Mr. Hopkins 
replied that as far as the United States Government was concerned we had 
no interest in seeing anyone connected with the present Polish Government in 
London involved in the new provisional government of Poland, and he did not 
personally believe that the British had any such idea. 

Mr. Bouten. I do not recall that particular statement of Mr. 
Hopkins, and I find it rather strange to equate with the fact that 
we proposed a list of names of this Presidential council which 
involved people from the former London government, including 
Mikolajezyk. 

Senator Frravson. That is why I cannot understand—— 

Mr. Bonten. I am unable to account for that apparent discrepancy. 

Senator Frreuson. At page 910 this was said—I had better read 
the paragraph : 

His reply to that was he did not, but that he would find out and let me know 
tomorrow. He said that he would take into consideration Russia’s opinion, as 
well as America’s opinion, and that it was the Russian forces that had liberated 
Poland, and said if they did not gain the victory in Poland with such a great 
loss of Russian life nobody would be talking about a new Poland. He said 


several times that he blamed the British for conniving with the London Poles, 
and each time I— 

dhis is Hopkins— 

reminded him that we had no desire to support in any way the Polish Government 
in London. 

What do you have to say about that? 

Mr. Bouten. Who was that supposed to have been made to? 

Senator Frereuson. This was made to Stalin. 

The CramMan. By whom ? 

Senator Frrauson. Mr. Hopkins. It appears on page 910 from 
the Sherwood book on Roosevelt and Hopkins. 

Mr. Bonten. I have no recollection of that. I do not recall that 
Mr. Hopkins had any interview with Stalin during the Yalta 
Conference. 

Senator Ferauson. This was not at Yalta. Did you know anything 
about this? 

Mr. Bouten. What is the date of it ? 

Senator Frrauson. I am talking abut the idea that America did not 
have any interest in putting anyone who was in the government in 
London into the other government in Poland. 

Mr. Bonen. I cannot recall that statement. When was that sup- 
posed to have been made? 

The CHatrman. When and where? 

Mr. Bonten. During Hopkins’ visit into Moscow ? 
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Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

M1. Bouten. Oh, yes; I was present with him then. 

Senator Frercuson. Oh, yes; it indicates that you were present at this 
conversation. 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, I was. 

The CHatrman. What was the date? 

Senator Fercuson. It was about May of 1945. 

Mr. Bouten. I do remember that visit in there, in 1945. 

Senator Frercuson. 1945. 

Mr. Bouten. It was after Yalta. 

Senator Ferguson. It was after Yalta. 

Mr. Bonten. And he was sent in there in order to attempt to carry 
out the Yalta agreement which the Russians were engaging in trying 
to block. 

The Cuarrman. What was your function there ? 

Mr. Bouten. I was interpreter again, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Interpreter / 

Mr. Bouten. Also with Mr. Hopkins—but coming from the State 
Department. As I recall the situation, it was the hope of Mr. Hopkins 
and the State Department to get this reorganized government going, 
with the inclusion of the western Poles who had been proposed by the 
British and ourselves at Yalta. 

Senator Frercuson. Was that your idea at that time, and did you 
so advise ? 

Mr. BouLeNn. I do not recall that I was asked to advise on it. sir, 
but I thought that at Yalta what was done was an attempt to create 
a reorganized, a new Polish Government, and certain names were sug- 
gested | for inclusion there, and that at Yalta they were not members of 
the, I] think it was, the Areziszewski government, which had—— 


HISTORY OF CORRIDOR AROUND BERLIN 


Senator Frreuson. When did you first learn there would be a cor 
ridor around Berlin in the hands of the Russians? 

Mr. BouteN. Well, I suppose when the agreements were signed in, 
I believe, November 1944, or adopted for the disposition of Germany. 

Now, I can go into more recent history which I am personally 
familiar with. 

Senator Frerauson. No, I would like to keep to this line of ques- 
tioning. You see, Senator Tobey brought up the question about Mr. 
Winant. 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Did we not agree to put the corridor around 
Berlin, and then was it not submitted to General Eisenhower and 
Mr. Bob Murphy, who was his political adviser ? 

Mr. Bourn. I think so. 

Senator Ferreuson. Is it true they said that this will not work, 
and that Mr. Winant refused to take it back to Russia to have it 
changed ? 

Mr. Bonen. | do not recall that since I was not involved with 
the EAC work, but I do know that the decision to leave Berlin as the 
capital of Germany and put the Control Council in Berlin led you 
right into that situation, because Berlin was in the middle of the 
Soviet Zone. 
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And, let me add a footnote, later on to this, sir, when the question 
‘ame up—this was on the same trip with Mr. Hopkins, when we came 
a ‘+k from Moscow, we spent the night in General Eisenhower's head- 
quarters at Bad Homburg, and the next day attended a full staff meet- 
ing of General Eisenhower’s entire staff—General Clay and General 
Bedell Smith were there—in which the discussion was they wanted to 
get going on the control mechanism in Germany. 

Asa result of that meeting, a report which had been published was 
made back to President Truman who on June 14, 1945, sent a message 
to Stalin based on the views of the people occupying Germany, that the 
time had come to set up this mechanism which had been agreed—the 
control mechanism, to take up the zonal positions—and he proposed a 
certain date todo it. In that message President Truman said to Stalin, 
“This will involve the free access to Berlin by road, rail, and water.” 

Senator Frereuson. Did it contain all that? 

Mr. Bonten. The telegram mentioned that. 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. But did the agreement then contain that? 

Mr. Bonten. Well, then the President said that the implementation 
of this will be left to our commanders on the spot, and General Clay, in 
his own book, described a meeting on June 29, 1945, in which the oral 
assurances were accepted in regard to the road and rail. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. Is it not true that when they raised 
the objection about it being oral, and so forth, that then Mr. Winant 
refused to take it back to the Russians? 

Mr. Bonen. No, sir; not at that time. The EAC, that Commis- 
sion, was out of business by then. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you say that he never refused to take it back ? 

Mr. Bonen. Iam not sure about that, sir, but that would have been 
earlier. 

Senator Frreuson. But that is the point. 

Mr. Bonen. I am talking about June 1945, Senator. The EAC 
was not functioning then. This was something which had been 
worked out on the spot by the military commanders, and General 
Clay 

Senator Fereuson. Do you know why they did not put in the agree- 
ment something pte the access to Berlin? 

Mr. Bouten. I do not, sir, but I think that there is something about 
access to Berlin in the original agreements when the decision was made 
to have the capital in Berlin. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you ever have anything to do with the 
drafting of this instrument ? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; I did not. 


NOMINEE’S SPEECH ON TEHERAN AND YALTA CONFERENCES 


Senator Frrevson. Do you remember addressing an institute on 
July 10, 1947, in the State Department ? 

Mr. Bouxen. I cannot recall. 

Senator Frrcuson. I think it was a group of State Department 
people. I think it was on the question of 

Mr. Bonen. I cannot recall that. 

Senator Fereuson. It was on the question of United States relations 
with the curtain states. 

Mr. Bonten. Curtain countries? Yes, I think I do remember that. 
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Senator Frrcvson. Do you remember that? 

Mr. Bonen. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you remember wanting to speak with em- 
phasis and saying this: 

And I want to state now unequivocally we are tired of these people who criticize 
our conduct at Teheran and Yalta; in fact, they are our most glorious diplomatic 
triumphs. 

Mr. Bouten. I did not ever use that word; no, sir. I would never 
use that word, about these “glorious diplomatic triumphs.” I think 
if we were thinking of the same talk—— 

Senator Frercuson. I have given you the date, on July 10, 1947. 

Mr. Bonen. I think that I would never have said “our glorious 
diplomatic triumphs.” ‘That is just not the kind of expression I 
would use. I think I probably have said, and said since then, that 
those agreements have been the basis for every protest made by the 
United States Government in regard to events happening in eastern 
ISurope. 

Senator Fereuson. Well, did we not give them the opportunity ? 

Mr. Bonen. No, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. We have to make the protests under our agree- 
ment, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Bonten. No, sir; I do not believe that any agreement is favor- 
able to another country if it has to violate it every step of the way. 

Senator Ferguson. But you said our agreement in relation to China 
was a violation of the nine 

Mr. Bowen. I did not say that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not say it is? 

Mr. Bourn. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Did I not read to you the section which says 
that we had guaranteed the integrity of China, politically and eco- 
nomically, and that this would violate it? 

Mr. Bonten. What I said on this thing was that these were agree- 
ments concerning the use of ports and railroad facilities in regard 
to China. 

Senator Fereuson. Did it not take part of the sovereignty ? 

Mr. Bouten. I do not know whether the lease of a port or a joint 
administration of a railroad would be so construed. I said that is a 
matter of opinion; that is your opinion, Senator. You are equally 
entitled and equally competent to have it as I am, but when the thing 
was embodied in a treaty in August 1945, and if you check on the 
contemporaneous reports from Chungking, and Chiang Kai-shek’s 
own statement, he did not consider that that had been what had 
happened. 





INFORMING T. V. SOONG OF YALTA AGREEMENT TERMS 


Senator Frreuson. Well, did you know what President Truman 
had said to one of the representatives of China—— 

Mr. Bouten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frravson. On July 14, 1945? 

Mr. Bonten. Are you sure it is not June 14? 

Senator Frereuson. It is June 14. 

Mr. Bonten. Yes. I was present with Mr. Grew and the Presi- 
dent, when he was talking this over with T. V. Soong. 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. 
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Mr. Bouten. Before he went, and I was there simply because the 
President asked me a couple of questions. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know the President said to Soeng that 
he wanted him to accept Stalin’s assurances that he would deal in 
good faith with China as constituted under the presidency of Chiang 
Kai-shek ? 

Mr. Bonten. I do not remember that particular sentence, Senator : 
no, sir. That was quite a few years ago. 

Senator Frrauson. Was that the substance of it? 

Mr. Bouten. The substance of it was that he was informing T. V. 
Soong of the terms of the Yalta agreement. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 


RIGHTS IN MANCIIURIA 


Senator Frrevson. Did you not know that part of our whole phi 
losophy here was that if you gave these rights in Manchuria to 
Russia that they would lead to trouble? Was that not Hays’ and 
Knox’s and Hughes’ and Stimson’s and Hull’s philosophy 

Mr. Bouten. I just do not know, sir, and I wish to state again that 
I was not an expert on the Far East. I was not at Yalta in that 
capacity in any sense whatsoever. I know when the treaty was pub- 
lished it was very well received and regarded as a victory for China 
and Chiang Kai-shek’s own statement was, as reported in the press. 
“T am most optimistic.” 

Most of the editorial comments, some of which were read into the 
record the last time—and there are even more extensive comments, if : 
you check back into the period—were that this gave Chiang Kai-shek 
a very excellent opportunity to reassert and reest: tablish his sovereignty 
over an area which he had not had de facto since about 1931. 

Now, as I recall, I did not have any very strong opinion then, be- 
cause I am not an expert in these matters. 

Senator Frerauson. But is it not a fact that these rights which 
gave a foreign power a paramount position in Manchuria were re- 
garded by the United States for almost a half century as a major 
threat to the territorial and administrative integrity of China; that 
they were for half a century the major concern of American diplomacy 
in the Far East; that they were the first cause of the Pacific war; that 
we wanted the integrity of China; and that is why we were objecting to 
Japan’s acquiring rights there ? 

Mr. Bouten. I think the Japanese takeover of Manchuria—— 

Senator Ferauson. Was not that our philosophy for half a century / 

Mr. Bouten. Yes; the integrity of China: yes, indeed, it was. 

Senator Frerauson. Was that not putting Russia in the position of 
interfering with the integrity of China? 

Mr. Bonten. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Frereuson. Yes. What do you say about that? You are a 
diplomat; you are a man skilled in it. 

Mr. Bouten. As I say, I am not a man skilled on China, and I will 
not be drawn into a matter of opinion in which I do not consider that 
I am qualified to speak. 

I know that at the time the Chinese-Soviet treaty was generally re- 
earded as a victory for Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist Gov 
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ernment, and it was so considered by him, if you can judge by his 
public statements. 


TRANS-IRANIAN RAILWAY AND PERSIAN GULF PORT 


Senator Fercuson. Do you know of any conversation at Yalta in 
relation to giving Stalin a trans-Iranian railway and a port at the 
head of the Persian Gulf similar to the Manchurian arrangement 4 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; but I recall at Teheran at a luncheon at which 
the general subject of international ports was discussed, and the Pres- 
ident set forth his view—which I believe I had never heard him ex- 
press before, but which I have ever since understood was very much 
in his philosophy—that certain of these ports of the world which 
were of great commercial and trade interest to a number of countries 
should be nationalized. 

Senator Fercuson. Did we propose to give him a railway and a 
Persian Gulf port ? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; not that I recall. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you hear it discussed ? 

Mr. Bonwen. I heard it discussed informally at a luncheon table 
discussion. I believe Churchill covered it in his book, at which the 
general idea involved in freedom of navigation, freedom of inter- 
national ports 

Senator Ferauson. Did you hear the President discuss this with 
Stalin ? 

Mr. Bonten. The general idea of international ports; yes. 

Senator Ferauson. No; I mean the idea of giving the trans-Iranian 
railway—the right of a railway, and a port. 

Mr. BoHLeNn. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you ever hear that ? 

Mr. Bouten. No, sir; I do not recall that, in that sense. I say I 
recall a discussion of the desirability of internationalizing certain of 
these ports which, as I recall, were not named by name, excepting one 
in the Far East, Dairen. You will recall from that telegram of 
Harriman, Senator, that Harriman corrected Stalin during that con- 
versation in which he said that he had thought at Teheran what the 
President had been speaking of was the general internationalization 
of certain of these ports. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you not recall the conversation about the 
railway and the port at the head of the Persian Gulf / 

Mr. Bouten. I do not, sir. I would have to refresh my memory. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you try to refresh your memory on that, 
and whether it was part of the arrangement in the Far East? Were 
we talking about the ports in the Far East, and of giving away the 
rights there ? 

Mr. Bonten. To be internationalized ; yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Bowen. I recall that. 

Senator Fercuson. Were we going to internationalize this port on 
the Persian Gulf? 

Mr. Bonen. No, sir. I can say this: That never came up for dis- 
cussion looking toward any agreement. I recall that the question of 
internationalization of ports came up in a general sense at Teheran 
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at a luncheon. There was no question then of any agreement or any- 
thing of that kind. 


rHE ROLE OF AN AMBASSADOR 


Senator Fercuson. Whether you had the right only to advise or to 
make policy brings me to this question: Do you be lieve that under the 
new administration, if you are confirmed for this position as ere - 
dor to Moscow, that you can accept the policy as laid down by the 
President and the Secretary of State / 

Mr. Bouten. Why, certainly, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. I want to know. 

Mr. Bonen. I have testified to that in the previous hearings. 

Senator Ferguson, Yes, but I want to ask it now. 

Mr. Bonen. All right, sir; I certainly do. I consider the role of the 
Ambassador as one to carry out the instructions he receives. No 
Ambassador has a policvmaking decision. I would have the right of 
recommendation and suggestion but no power of decision. 

Senator Ferouson. Do you feel that in view of what has happened 
in the past, as a policymaker or as an adviser, your opinion would not 
be colored on the question of a new policy / 

Mr. Bounen. I do not think so, no: because I conceive, as I did 
then, that the function of a professional Foreign Service officer, or 
an ambassador for that matter, is that of an executor of policy. 

He doe s not determine policy. Policy is determined by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secret: uy of State, and the people 
legally established to be his advisers—for instance, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and their military advisers. I doubt that any two persons 
would have to have total 100-percent agreement with every policy, and 
I do not think people are made that way. I was not a hundred percent 
In agreement with many of the things I saw during the war, but I know 
this much, that my duty and my oath of office make it perfectly plain 
that I carry out the policies laid down by the constituted authorities 
of the United States. 

If I disagree so deeply with them, I always have the prospect of 
resignation. 

Senator Ferauson. You have the right to resign. 

Mr. Bourten. The right to resign, but I do not anticipate anything 
of that nature. 

The function of an ambassador is, first of all, to report to his Gov- ; 
ernment the situation in the country as he sees it, based on the infor- 
mation he obtains; the second one is to carry out the instructions 
that he aL from the Secretary of State. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you not think, then, that he would have any 
vested interest in error that would influence his judgment ? 

Mr. Bonten. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. That is all. 





ABSENCE OF CHINA AT YALTA CONFERENCE 


The CratrMan. Senator Knowland ? 

Senator KNowLanp. I have just 3 or 4 short questions. 
The CratrmMan. All right. Just a moment, please. 
Senator KNowLanp. Shall I go ahead, Mr. Chairman ? 
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The CuarrMan. Yes, go ahead. 

Senator KNOWLAND. [ understood in your earlier testimony that it 
was your present judgment, at least, that China was not invited to 
Yalta because of security reasons; at least that was the reason given 
at the time. Does that not, in the light of his ~~ seem to be a ‘little 
ludicrous in view of the fact that Mr. Hiss was at Yalta? 

Mr. Bouten. It could be, Senator, but the military security in- 
volved the Japanese and Germans. All I can say is that the reason 
that was given at the time—and I would like to say this from what 
I saw of President Roosevelt, which was not very extensive, he had 
a very special feeling for China and for Chiang Kai-shek, and that 
it was to this that it was due mostly, based on American insistence, 
that China was given a seat as a permanent member of the Security 
Council. It was due to American insistence that China was invited 
to sign the Moscow Declaration of 1943 in regard to the future inter- 
national organization, so that I would find it difficult to believe that 
there could have been any other motive than that on the part of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt from what I saw of his attitude toward China. 

Senator KNownanp. Of course, I have understood your testimon y to 
indicate that your field was not Far Eastern affairs. 

Mr. Bonten. No, sir: it was not. 

Senator KnownLanp. You did not participate in the Yalta agree- 
ments insofar as they affected = China situation. 

Mr. Bonen. That is right, s 

Senator KNowLanp. Except as an interpreter. 

Mr. Bonten. That is true. 

Senator KNow.anp. You were not there as a policy person. Is that 
correct / 

Mr. Bonen. That is true, sir 


DIRECTIVE FOR GENERAL MARSITALL’S CHIN \ MISSION 


Senator KNowLanp. Do you recall what posit ion you occupied in the 
State Department in August of 1946 or in mid-1946? 

Mr. Bouten. I was special assistant to the Secretary of State, and 
I was with Mr. Byrnes in Paris during the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, where I again served as an interpreter for him; and was there 
on the American delegation when the peace treaties witlt Italy and the 
sateilite countries were worked out, and subsequently submitted to the 
Senate for ratification. 

I stayed in that capacity with General Marshall after he beeame 
Secretary of State, and went with him to Moscow, again to interpret 
for him, and as an adviser, and then in August 1947 he appointed me 
counselor of the Department. 

Senator Knowranp. Did you participate in the draft of the letter 
of instructions or the directive under which General Marshall went 
on his China Mission ? 

Mr. Bonen. No, sir; I did not. I was never present at any meet 
ing at which this was drawn up. In fact, I cannot recall that I have 
ever seen the text of the instructions at the time. I may have later 
on. 

Senator KNow.anp. I think it is important for clarity in the record 
that some of these things be clarified now. 

Mr. Bou.en. Yes, sir. 
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MEMORANDUM REGARDING FORMOSA DATED DECEMBER 1949 


Senator KNownanp. Finally, in December 1949 were you the coun- 
selor for the De partment of State / 

Mr. Bonten. I was counselor of the Department of State from 
August 1947 [think until July 1949. 

Senator KNowLanp. I see. 

Mr. Bonten. Then [ was assigned that spring as our Minister to 
Paris, the Embassy there, and if my memory is right, I left the 
Department at the end of July, and took a month’s vacation, and 
sailed for France in the very early part of September 194°. 

Senator KNowLanp. 1 have the official register here, and it is 
merely labeled as 1949; it shows you as the counselor of the Depart- 
ment, but I assume if you had held that position any time during 
the year it might show it. 

Mr. Bouten. That is right. I held it for 6 months. Then Mr. 
George Kennan took my place as counselor; then I was in Paris 
from September 1949 until the late spring of 1951; but I was re 
appointed counselor, I believe, in February or March 1951. 

Senator KNow.tanp. Am I correct in assuming that you had no 
part in the Department of State memo that was sent out relative to 
Formosa under date of December 23, 1949 4 

Mr. Bourn. No, sir. I was not in Washington at the time. I 
never heard of that directive until 1t was made public in one of the 
hearings, I think the MacArthur hearings. 

The CHatrmMan. Any further questions? All right, Mr. Bohlen, 
we will excuse you. 

Mr. Bonen. All right, sir. 


(At this point Mr. Bohlen left the room and the committee pro- 
ceeded to vote on his nomination. The final vote was 15-0 in favor of 
reporting the nomination to the Senate.) 
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